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THE VALUE, PLACE, AND USE OF THE DRAMATIC 

INSTINCT IN THE EDUCATION OF 

YOUNG PEOPLE 



The complexity of modem civilization has made its demand 
keenly felt in the school. If a study is to hold a place in the crowded 
curriculum and is to share the value and limited time devoted to 
school life, it must establish its claim by proving that it is of real im- 
portance in the true education of the individual. 

What is the value of the dramatic instinct in the education of 
young people? How great a place- shall it occupy? How shall we 
best use it? The claim that the exercise and direction of the dramatic 
instinct is essential to self-realization and to the development of the 
efficiency and power of the individual as a member of the social group 
can be substantiated from the standpoint of psychology, pedagogy, 
ethics, and esthetics. 

As we shall use the term dramatic, we shall not refer merely to 
the giving of a play, but shall use the word in a much broader sense, 
that of the dramatic instinct, exercised as a mode of thinking, of 
feeling, and of study, as well as a mode of expression. We shall con- 
sider the part which the dramatic element plays in the development 
of the self, for we find upon investigation that the dramatic instinct 
is a much more fundamental and potent factor in the education of the 
individual than most people imagine. 

How does the child develop and become conscious of himself a? 
an individual ? It is not through introspection, analysis, or conscious 
intellectual valuations, but through the building up of a consciousness 
of the people and things about him, stimuli to which he responds. 
Consciousness of other selves precedes consciousness of self. When the 
young baby cries, there is no consciousness of meaning in the cry, but 
this consciousness of meaning gradually arises when the mother re- 
sponds with sympathetic voice and takes measures for the child^s relief. 
After many repetitions of the cry of the baby, followed by the sympa- 
thetic voice and comforting ministration of the mother, the child be- 
gins to associate his feeling of relief with the sympathetic tones of the 
mother which are brought forth by his cry, and a dawning realization 
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of the consciousness of meaning is arising. The child first builds up 
a • consciousness of the people about him in the social group, the 
mother, the nurse, for instance, and he becomes, so to speak, the 
mother and the nurse before he can become cognizant of himself as 
an individual. His conscious adjustment to other people who act as 
social stimuli, and his ability to be or to play the other selves, makes 
individual consciousness possible. The child puts himself into the 
objects about him and identifies himself with them. He does not play 
soldier; he is a soldier. Josephine Preston Peabody illustrates this 
idea in The Busy Child: 

I have so many things to do, 

I don't know when I shall be through. 

Today I had to watch the rain 
Come sliding down the window pane. 

And I was humming all the time 
Around my head a kind of rhyme; 

And blowing softly on the glass 
To see the dimness come and pass. 

I built a city on the floor, 

And then I went and was a war. 

And now I have the boat to mend, 
And all our supper to pretend. 

I am so busy, every day, 
I haven't any time to play. 

Stevenson^s The Land of Story Boohs also contains an excellent 
exposition of the play instinct in the child^s thought. Through this 
play activity the child develops self -organization, for when he acts the 
prince, the soldier, the tradesman, he realizes the dijfference between 
himself and these characters, and establishes an appreciation of mean- 
ing. Consciousness of meaning grows out of knowledge of the rela- 
tion between stimulation and response. It is this consciousness of 
meaning that separates us from the animals, and we become cognizant 
of meaning through a consciousness of our attitude toward the world 
of people and things about us. The horse or the cat never plays the 
part of another self ; hence, lacking a consciousness of meaning, they 
have no true self-consciousness. The child builds up his conscious- 
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ness of self, his apperceptive reservoir, through this projection of self 
into external objects. Children are making, and must constantly make, 
valuations, and thereby set up standards for future activity. And so 
we see that from the first this dramatic power, this inborn impulse 
towards imitation and self-expression, is present and active and is the 
means through which one comes into possession of his individual social 
consciousness. The extent of this social consciousness depends upon 
the fullness of one's experience; all phases of education are bound up 
in the utilization of the dramatic instinct, and in the work of ex- 
tending individual experience for the purpose of securing the fullest 
development of the social consciousness. 

The child can think only in personal terms, in a dramatic form. 
You have observed the working of a child-mind, and have seen how- 
the child plays or unconsciously educates himself, creating imaginary 
companions, carrying on imaginary conversations, and building up a 
world of his own. This was indicated in the little poem of Josephine 
Preston Peabody and is well illustrated in many of the poems of 
Stevenson's Child's Garden of Verses, Grahame's Golden Age, and 
other pieces of literature that come readily to one's thought. Children 
play with imaginary companions, and give personality to inanimate 
things because they can think only in personal terms. Analyze through 
introspection your own mental activity, and you will perceive, perhaps 
to your amazement, that your thinking and even your dreaming nearly 
always takes the form of a conversation, a dramatic style. Indeed, 
the process of thinking is in the form of word and reply. All reflec- 
tive consciousness arises in social environment, and without its stimuli 
a consciousness of self would not arise, and we should have, doubtless, 
such an individual as Casper Hauser. Words were originally expres- 
sions not of an idea but of an emotion. The act of expressing an idea 
helps to clarify thinking and vivify and fix the idea; the more com- 
plete the expression, the keener and more permanent the idea becomes. 
(For illumination of this subject, see Colonel Parker's paragraph 
on "Skill" — Tallcs on Pedagogics, page 228.) Then, to develop the 
reflective consciousness, one must go through the development of con- 
sciously putting oneself in the place of those who make up the social 
group around one, and legitimate expression, clarification, and direc- 
tion must be given to the emotion. 

Only through introspection can we know ourselves, and it is only 
through the cognition of other selves, and things in relation to other 
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selves, that we have the material for introspection. The child is gain- 
ing through the imagination the consciousness of meaning and a fund 
of experiences which result in the building up of his own individuality. 
The inborn dramatic instinct is always demanding food and seeking 
an avenue for expression. 

I have spoken rather briefly on the psychology of self or individual 
consciousness to make it clear that the warp and woof of the social self 
is the dramatic instinct and power ; to show that our cognition of life 
is in proportion to our ability to project ourselves into the objects 
about us and into the other selves. We build up our concepts through 
the consciousness of our attitude toward people and things, and our 
habits of mind and of body are affected by our conscious interpreta- 
tion of the life of those about us. These concepts are built up through 
reaction to real or ideal personages; that is, the personages which 
the great writers have evolved for us, or that our own imaginations 
have created. 

The exercise of dramatic power as a mode of thinking, of study, 
and of expression is an instinctive recognition and estimate of values, 
the drama, per se, answers to the actual drama going on in the mind of 
the individual, and the play is the bodying forth, the making concrete, 
of that which is going on in our own consciousness. That is, the drama 
and acting do not furnish vicarious experience, but they put concepts 
and knowledge of life into a sequential whole. 

Every individual has a limited and unique environment. He sees 
life at an angle, and he can gain an appreciation and true estimate 
of life only when he gets a perspective and sees things in their true 
relationships. When the dramatic attitude toward life is atrophied, 
then self-realization and self-progress are arrested. We need, then, to 
recognize this dramatic instinct, not only in the primary school, but all 
through the educative process, for the direction and development of 
the real self grows, broadens, and develops through the weighing and 
testing of social activities and conditions, and the putting of oneself 
into another^s place. Dramatic experience is a necessary part of the 
education of every individual, and is not to be reserved for a few 
specially gifted, any more than music, art, mathematics, or ethics. 
Every great leader has a largely developed dramatic mind, the result of 
true dramatic training. "The taproot of selfishness is weakness of 
imagination. We can sympathize only with what we can picture to 
ourselves, and the inability to feel for another simply means inability 
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to grasp by means of the imagination the experiences through which 
others are passing." (Hudson, in The ChvA'ch and the Stage.) The 
Golden Rule is the recognition and declaration of true dramatic power 
as a requisite of complete living and perfect self-development. Jesus 
was a great leader because he knew through sympathy the problems 
of his fellow men. His parable sermons were preeminently dramatic. 

In an age or in a community where self-will, narrowness of view, 
and intolerance are predominant, the drama and all arts, of necessity, 
fall into neglect. 

The really great men and women are those in whom the power 
of sympathy and imagination have been fostered or at least permitted 
to develop. "The man of imagination lives all lives,'^ says IngersoU. 
Through the imagination we get an insight that cannot be obtained in 
any other way. For example, commentators of Shakespeare often fail 
to see what actors, through their keen sympathetic imagination, intui- 
tively perceive. Mr. Rolfe and Mr. Hudson have expressed them- 
selves as indebted to some of the great actors for not a few of their 
best interpretations of Shakespeare's text. 

Children are naturally dramatic, emotional, and imaginative, and 
normal and progressive men and women are too. Then why do the 
young people in our secondary school sometimes become more or less 
self -centered — ^frequently selfish? Is it not partially because their 
imaginative dramatic nature has been discouraged by their artificial 
social life and by the somewhat academic and undramatic methods of 
the secondary schools? Their thoughts have been turned inward and 
narrowed instead of outward and broadened. 

Educators are appreciative of the drama as a potent factor in edu- 
cation. Ex-President Eliot of Harvard has said: "Here is this tre- 
mendous power over children and over fathers and mothers that ought 
to be utilized for their good. It is true that the dramatic instinct is 
very general, and it can be used to put into the hearts and minds of 
children and adults all sorts of noble and influential thoughts. That 
is the use that ought to be made of it. . . So I say that this power 
developed in a very striking manner by Miss Alice M. Hertz,* in the 
Educational Theater, is one that ought to be at least in every school in 
this country, and,, moreover, I believe that it is going to be.'' 

Professor Baker of Harvard, Professor Phelps of Yale, Professor 
Burton of Minneapolis, and many other leading educators of the day 

*Mrs. A. Minnie Hertz-Heniger, New York City. 
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have been keen in their appreciation of the drama as an educational 
factor in the development of young people. Jane Addams has asserted 
that : ^The drama epitomizes and puts the incidents of life in sequence ; 
it helps to straighten out the problems that are all around us. When 
young people enter into the spirit and the action of it, they derive these 
benefits from the effort. They try to produce not ideas and abstract 
conceptions, but life itself, as they see it, and they strive to see it 
clearly when their interests are engaged in reproducing it. The emo- 
tions are vivified when spoken by young lips, and the message which a 
good drama carries is more visual and effective than the spoken exhor- 
tations of a teacher or lecturer.'^ 

Perhaps enough has been said to convince the reader that a con- 
sciousness of meaning grows out of our knowledge of the relation be- 
tween stimulation and response, that our self -cognizance and the de- 
velopment of the social self depend upon the organization and ex- 
tent of our social consciousness, and that our ability to exercise fresh 
choice requires a reasoned situation and a selection in response to 
stimuli, and to suggest that the dramatic impulse is a potent and 
primary element in human mind ; that it lies at the heart and soul of 
the development of human power, and consequently demands recogni- 
tion and development. 

The play is but one aspect of this great subject, drama. It is 
a tremendous power for good when rightly used, and when not legiti- 
mately used, a great force for evil. How the innate dramatic tendency 
and the dramatic mode of developing a consciousness of self is to be 
best utilized for the richest and fullest development of the social self 
has not been fully worked out, but we know that as time goes on 
educators are recognizing more and more the importance of this aspect 
of education. 

Let us now come to the consideration of the use of this dramatic 
instinct in the primary school. An understanding of children, as well 
as a knowledge of social psychology, reveals the fact that the dramatic 
attitude of thought is particularly alert in the early years of a child's 
education; it is most plastic and receptive, and requires the choicest 
sort of food, selected with the most discerning appreciation of a 
child's needs. 

Our subject is one of great depth, and within the limits of this 
article it will be impossible to do more than touch upon some of its 
aspects. Perhaps the reader is already saying, let us not have this 
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exposition of theory, but rather practical and helpful suggestions as 
to what material to use and how to present it. But I have spoken thus 
much to try to make clear that if one is to utilize his dramatic instinct 
wisely and for the real growth of the individual, he must study and 
strive to understand more fully the principles which underlie it. If 
I can lead the teacher to investigate and appreciate more fully the 
laws which demand and the principles that underlie the exercise of this 
dramatic instinct and expression, the teacher will be far better pre- 
pared to work out the problem of the application to his own school 
situation than if I should cite only how we have tried to use these 
ideas in the work of this or that particular school. We are quite safe 
when we understand a principle and follow it. Principle never changes, 
but application must fit the particular need. I wish to offer a warning 
against the copying of the actual thing done by another and to urge 
the finding of the purpose and method which produced the successful 
results. 

The first period of development is one in which the child expresses 
his reactions solely in the form of inarticulate voice and gesture, but 
this stage is passed when the child enters school and is growing in the 
power and use of articulate speech. Nevertheless, his expression is 
largely pantomimic during the kindergarten and first-grade periods. 

Although the dramatic instinct vitally touches all of the child's 
activities, yet it will be necessary to limit our brief discussion to its 
use in literature. 

The work in literature should give the child the complete oppor- 
tunity for free and full expression of his play instinct. Growth in 
understanding of people and things gained through observation, ex- 
perience, and imagination, demands untrammeled expression, because 
expression is necessary to evolution in skill, to permanency in impres- 
sion, to a more complete realization, and to the development of judg- 
ment and of the social consciousness. 

Since our literature is to serve as a part of the stimulation used 
to bring out the social self, and is to help to expand the social environ- 
ment out of which refiective consciousness always arises, it is of pri- 
mary importance that the literature selected shall stand the severest 
tests as to content, form, and sound ethics. 

All our higher intellectual and voluntary habits are affected by our 
conscious interpretation of the ii^ner life of our fellows, and also by 
the interpretation of our imaginary companions. 
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Such a book as Mrs. MacClintock's The Teaching of Literature in 
the Elementary Schools should be a guide to all teachers of the grades. 
Percival Chubb's The Teaching of English should be in the hands of 
every secondary school English and literature instructor. 

I speak of this matter of choice of literature because I find that 
some of the material used in the schools will not stand the tests, for it 
is false in psychology, pseudo-sentimental, poorly constructed, unsuit- 
able to the needs or experience of a child, and therefore uneducational. 

We shall find our best source of material for selection among the 
literary products of the early story-tellers, because the self arose in 
primitive man as it arises in the child. Hamilton Mabie, in his in- 
troduction to Famous Stories Every Child Should Know, says of the 
early folk tales which have been told and retold for generations, that 
they are "records of the free and joyful play of the imagination, open- 
ing doors through hard conditions of the spirit, which craves power, 
freedom, happiness; righting wrongs and redressing injuries; defeat- 
ing base designs; rewarding patience and virtue; crowning true love 
with happiness; placing the powers of darkness under the control of 
man, and making their ministers his servants.'^ 

The best in Mother Goose makes a splendid beginning for our 
work, provided we select a version that has not tampered with the beau- 
tiful rhythm. Supposing we have selected — 
''Jack be nimble 
And Jack be quick 
And Jack jump over 
The candle-stick." 
What shall we do with it after the class has heard it once or twice? 
To be a permanent impression, there must come expression on the 
part of each child. This early expression when they first play it will 
be largely physical ; that is, pantomimic, and with but little dialogue, 
either original or taken from the poem. At first they will see only 
Jack jumping over a candle-stick, but if their natural desire to talk 
about the poem is given freedom for expression, they will wonder who 
says "Jack be nimble.^^ Then some one will perhaps say, "Why, it is 
the father sending Jack off to bed.^^ "Why does he tell him to jump 
over the candle-stick?^' "Because Jack is so sleepy that the father 
wishes to awaken him, so that he can find his way up-stairs ; the father 
knows that jumping over the candle-stick will arouse Jack.'' And so 
in some such conversation the children go on, relating the story to 
life, and as they play it the little poem takes on a spirit of reality. 
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One is the father, perhaps reading the evening paper, Jack sits beside 
his father dozing, the mother is preparing Jaek^s bed, she calls for 
Jack. No reply. Then she calls to the father to send Jack up-stairs. 
The father looks at Jack, sees he is almost asleep, and says : 

"Jack be nimble 
And Jack be quick 
And Jack jump over 
The candle-stick." 

'Now this little poem is given by the one who is playing the father 
with the ring of reality because it is said with a purpose — ^he is the 
father for the time being, he is thinking in personal terms, and only 
by thinking in personal terms do our ideas evolve and become valuable 
in our development. Jack rubs his eyes, picks up the candle-stick, and 
makes his way up-stairs, and his mother puts him to bed. Dramatic 
expression of some similar nature works out from the children's own 
free and spontaneous thinking. At first there are a few children who 
are reticent about actually playing, but this unnatural attitude soon 
wears away, and they enter freely into the spirit of the thing, and 
through this play activity I have frequently seen children who for 
some unfortunate reason had become somewhat limited and irrespon- 
sive find their God-given freedom again. As soon as free expression 
tends to atrophy, progress and development cease. Eemove the re- 
straint, and normal growth of the child will continue. We must use 
the true dramatic expression in our schools if we would have the well- 
rounded development of the individual. 

Children will attend to a thing as long as they get something new 
from it. This should be borne in mind in teaching, and should de- 
termine how much time is to be spent upon a piece of literature. The 
value of the dramatic study of literature is that through the joy in 
repeated expression the literature which we have chosen for its inherent 
values becomes a permanent part of one's experience. 

Do not expect the children of the first grade to hold an impersona- 
tion. They most frequently do not because they are in a way both 
actor and audience at the same time. That is, the thrill of pleasure 
that they experience in the playing of a character often causes them 
to drop the impersonation to contemplate and to enjoy their own feel- 
ing. For example, the act of being the spider that frightens Little 
Miss Muffet often causes the child to drop his role of spider and laugh. 
The child has had a new experience and a novel sensation and stops 
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to interpret and enjoy it. This is a step in the acquirement of the 
consciousness of meaning and in the gaining of skill. 

Let me give one more illustration of the way we may present 
dramatic material in the first grade. When the leaves begin to fall in 
the autumn and one has the feeling that the summer is really over 
and the winter is close at hand^ we frequently take up The Swallow by 
Christina Rossetti. 

"Fly away, fly away over the sea, 

Sun-loving swallow, for summer is done; 
Come again, come again, come back to me, 
Bringing the summer and bringing the sun." 

The season leads naturally to a conversation about the departing 
summer and the signs of approaching winter. The children talk about 
the going of the song birds and the reasons for their going. The 
Swallow is again said for the class, and they begin to feel a delightful 
sense of satisfaction in finding their own images of thought expressed 
in beautiful form and set in rhythmic verse ; for example, "sun-loving 
swallow*^ says so fully and satisfactorily the thing which they had 
imagined and yet had not been able to formulate in words. Presently, 
several of the class can say the first stanza. Then we play it. Some- 
one wishes to be a swallow. Then someone is invited to go out for an 
imaginary walk. He sees the swallow perched on a fence rail, all alone 
in the chilly autumn air, and he says to the swallow : 
" *Fly away, fly away over the sea. 

Sun-loving swallow, for summer is done.* " 
And off flies the swallow. Then perhaps, we have two children out 
for a walk, and they find the swallow or perhaps two or three swallows. 
We increase the number in order to make the playing a more far-reach- 
ing social experience. This playing of the story is a right way to gain 
true interest; an excellent way to fix the valuable imagery and the 
charming poetic form; and it also leads the children to think in per- 
sonal terms which, as has already been stated, is the only way in which 
education proceeds. When one has lively images he has the tendency 
to express his full attitude toward the object, in action and behavior 
that is fitting. This means greater permanency of the idea than could 
follow a less vivid image and a less complete response; the group of 
images that constitute the core of self-consciousness is thereby en- 
larged. 

The first stanza having been vitalized and made a part of the 
child^s experience, we proceed to image the coming of spring, and then 
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our birds are called back in the words of the poet. One should not be 
discouraged in the work^ for it is about the middle of the year before 
a marked growth in the power of expression is noticeable. During the 
first half of the year, the expression is intermittent, incomplete, with- 
out much freedom in conversation, and is largely pantomimic. The 
teacher must be patient and in no way try to force the dramatic ex- 
pression, but after perhaps three or four months, a decided advance 
takes place, much freer conversational expression is added to the 
physical expression. 

The teacher^s work now, as always, is to make sure that the child 
has the right stimuli, and to make conditions right for the child^s 
freest and fullest expression of his mental concepts ; and also when his 
ideas have been expressed, to help clarify, vivify, and enrich these 
concepts through wise discussion, questions, and added opportunities 
for reexpression of the widening impressions. Let the teacher's sug- 
gestions be positive and not negative^ constructive and not destructive. 

In the early spring, the first graders do the little poem of Chris- 
tina Rossetti in some such manner as this. One of the children volun- 
teers to call back the swallows. He perhaps goes to one or two of his 
classmates and asks them to take a walk in the fields with him; they 
discover signs of spring, and decide it is safe for the birds to come 
back ; then he says, 

"Come again, come again, come back to me, 
Bringing the summer and bringing the sun." 

Now the children, when they play it all, do it in some such typical 
dialogue of their own fancying as the following: 
"It is getting chilly." 
"Yes, and the flowers are gone." 
"The days are short." 
"I hope the little birds have gone south." 
"So do I, for they will find the sun warm there." 
"Yes, and they will have plenty to eat there." 
(One sees the swallow.) 
"Oh, there is a bird." 
"Is it a robin?" 
"No, it is a swallow." 

"He ought to fly south before winter comes." 
"Let's tell him to go." 

** *Fly away, fly away over the sea. 

Sun-loving swallow, for summer is done.' " 

The children are not troubled about stage conventions, the plans- 
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ibility of time and place, but they do suggest frequently the lapse of 
time, and conversation perhaps continues thus : 

"How cold it is." 

"The snow is very deep." 

(The delightful flexibility of child imagination is shown in their rapid 
transition to spring.) 

"Now it is getting warmer." 

"There I see some green grass." 

"And here is a violet." 

"It is time for the swallows to return." 

" 'Come again, come again, come back to me. 
Bringing the summer and bringing the sun.*" 
In trying it recently the swallows hidden away in the far south 
(the dressing room in reality) did not obey the summons. I kept per- 
fectly silent to watch developments, to see how they would adapt them- 
selves to the unexpected situation. The leader began again, even more 
distinctly and clearly than at first, 

" 'Come again/ " etc. 

His companion joined to make the message more clear to the 
far-away swallows ; but still no swallows appeared. Assuring himself 
that it was warm enough for the swallows to return, he started a third 
time, and the class with one accord added their voices and the result was 
that the appeal was so earnest and insistent that the swallows flew 
north. I asked them why they had remained south so long, and they 
said they were afraid it might be still cold in Chicago. 

The folk tales selected for the first grade must be simple but yet 
like all of the literary material used throughout the elementary school, 
must obey the laws of literary form, and must contain nothing small or 
questionable in incident or in outcome. Not only is our literature to 
help interpret the world to the child, give direction, food and an 
avenue of expression for his emotional concepts, but it is also to serve 
as an effective introduction into imaginative art, and as the beginning 
of the formation of an unconscious appreciation for literary perfection. 
Therefore, every story must be perfect in form as well as in con- 
tent. As an illustration in point, let us consider The Three Billy 
Goats Gruff. The structure of this little tale, as given in Dasent^s 
Popular Tales From the Norse, is as perfect in its way as that of any of 
the great novels. First, there is exposition; the three Billy Goats 
Gruff are introduced — then comes the problem; they wish to get to 
the hillside for food — then arises the complication; they must cross 
the bridge, and an ugly old troll that eats Billy Goats keeps Watch 
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under the bridge — now conies rising action; the Little Billy Goat 
GtuS, starting to cross the bridge, is challenged, but superiority of 
wit and intelligence win him safety through the suggestion that his 
brother will make a larger dinner. The next incident is thus pre- 
pared for and thought is directed to it. The second Billy Goat Gruff 
comes, and is challenged and likewise proves equal to the situation, 
and thought is again directed to the incident to follow. Then we have 
the climax; the Big Billy Goat Gruff steps onto the bridge and utterly 
overcomes and destroys the aggressive, stupid old troll. The obstacle 
being surmounted, we have the resolution; and the Gruff family get 
the food for which they started. 

The story is a unit; there is not an incident that does not serve 
the central idea ; cause and effect are perfectly balanced ; the arrange- 
ment of the incidents is perfect. The problem is suitable to children; 
the outcome is ethical, for intelligence defeats stupidity and mere 
physical bulk. 

All of our stories must be just as perfect in form as this, because 
now is our time to give the impressionable child-mind unconscious 
feeling for true literature. We are engaged in something more than 
recreation and delightful play when we are telling the class or having 
them act, for example. The Old Woman Who Found the Sixpence, as 
told by Joseph Jacobs in his English Fairy Tales, 

A visitor to a class this winter asked why we should spend time 
on ^That little old story that every one knows.^^ An endeavor was 
made to show that it was because every child should know this old 
accumulative tale, that we were teaching it, and that it is a valuable 
old tale to have in one's mental possession, because the delightful 
comedy incidents of it are put together with nice adherence to the 
same literary principles that Shakespeare obeyed in the making of his 
best comedies, even to having the turning in the exact center with an 
equal balance of steps in the ascending and the descending action. 
The story is a little masterpiece : there is an interesting situation, an 
attractive atmosphere, movement, humor, repetition, rhythm, and 
perfect form. I am afraid the visitor did not get the point of view of 
the instructor, for she asked if these points were explained to the 
children. 

The two vital points to be kept in mind in our selection of our 
literary materials are: first, requisite suitability to the child's need 
and capacity ; second, requisite literary form. 
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Most of our material for the first grades will be found amon^ 
the early stories, because those who told them were on a plane with 
the child's development, and they too were striving to understand 
themselves and their environment, which was far less complex than 
ours. We also select largely from this folk material because the prim- 
itive people generally told their stories without over-complexity of 
incident and with the artist's appreciation for the logic of form. 

There is, too, a refreshing democratic spirit in the material used 
in many of these early rhymes and mdrchen. True worth counts more 
than position, the poor but brave and worthy lad is felt to be no un- 
suitable match for the King's beautiful daughter; labor is dignified — 
the lassie washes out the shirt of the Prince, and the Queen is entirely 
at home, cooking in the kitchen. The emotions of most of these old 
tales are child-like, courage, loyalty to home, justice. Then too, they 
give personality to the things of the inanimate world, reveal beauty of 
character, the ugliness of evil, and the certainty of reaping what one 
sows. 

The mere fact that a story is an old folk tale, myth or fable, is 
not, however, a proof of its suitability. Many of these old stories were 
told not to children, but to grown-ups; and many of them have not 
come down to us in their true form. Little Red Riding Hood has been 
distorted and sentimentalized out of all reason and has very few forms 
at all suitable for children. Not a little of Grimm is unsuitable, and 
most of Andersen. 

Well, then, having learned how and where to find the greater part 
of our literary material and having gained a knowledge of how to 
present it vividly and dramatically, we are ready to proceed on our 
way, always remembering that everything cannot be acted. Our rule 
should be to use dramatic expression when it helps to bring out the 
picture and make images clearer. 

Our literature and the teaching of reading in the first grade are 
separate pursuits except that the children are allowed during the mid- 
dle of the year to have a copy of Mother Goos% (preferably one not 
illustrated because illus,trations, unless done by a true artist, tend to 
limit the child's imagination) . Then when, through their own volition, 
they are attracted to it and show a desire to read, we are, of course, 
glad to have them do so. Teaching children to read is not at all 
the purpose of teaching literature. — More of this important subject 
anon! 
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Our material for literature and for dramatic expression in the 
first grade, then, might well be made up of selections from the best of 
Mother Goose, the work of Stevenson and Christina Eossetti and other 
carefully chosen verses, and such tales as Briar Rose, The Elves and the 
ShoemaJcer, The Johnny Cake, The Old Woma/n Who Found the Six- 
pence, and one or two fables — for example: The Crow and the Fox, 
The Wind and the Sun — and also a saga such as How Arthur Drew 
the Sword. 

The second grade finds the children with a noticeable increase in 
power, a larger fund of experience, and rapidly developing freedom in 
expression. They are now in the second period of development, in which 
they are especially attracted to the parts of the larger whole, and these 
parts are interesting, not especially because of their relation to a perfect 
whole, but because of their intrinsic interest as wholes in themselves. 
This is the melodramatic period, and an appreciation of this fact will 
enable the teacher to understand certain manifestations which other- 
wise might cause bewilderment. I mean by the melodramatic period 
that stage of development in which the interest is almost wholly in 
incidents; this bias of interest leads to the combining of happenings 
without due consideration for cause and effect. 

The playing of a fable or a tale that was given at the close of 
the first year may well serve to start the new school year and prepare 
us to g6 on with literary units which have a larger number of incidents. 
The children will be glad to review an old favorite, and, if there are 
new members in the class, we have a mgtive and an audience for the 
re-playing. But this motive is not necessary, for children enjoy re- 
petition. And the frequent return to that which they love is far bet- 
ter than the modern tendency to excess of variety. Children delight in 
the acting of their old story friends, and such activity will not be 
monotonous, because they have grown in imaginative power and see 
something new each time they play. 

Literature is still to the children what it was to the primitive 
people, something to be heard, told, and acted with the greatest per- 
sonal joy and satisfaction, not something in a book to be read; this 
is a later stage in development. Having chosen our literature wisely, 
we should allow the child freely to follow his natural inclination to play 
his stories. 

The unit should still be a comparatively short one ; there can be 
more incidents, but during the second year, it is well to leave the 
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longer pieces of literature and give the child the best of the little mas- 
terpieces. We might do well to select from some such list as the 
following: Briar Rose, Qiimm y The Little Bed Hen, Jacobs; The 
Musicians of Bremen, Grimm; Cinderella, Perrault; Why the Bear Is 
Stumpy Tailed, Dasent; Boots and His Brothers, Dasent; Hans in 
Luck, Grimm; Gudbrand on the Hillside, Dasent; The Land East a* 
the Sun and West o' the Moon, Dasent; Why the Sea Is Salt, Dasent; 
Little Blade Sambo, Potter; Just So Stories, Kipling; the story of 
Abraham and Euth from the Modern Readers' Bible, The Children's 
Series, Moulton; Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, or The Fisherman 
and the Genie, from the Arabian Nights, 

One would have to select from the list, and play only those stories 
that lend themselves readily to acting. There is much to be said on 
the subject of choice of stories and poems, but the discussion belongs 
largely to another article. We must, however, use great discretion in 
selecting our version; for example, for Cinderella we go to Perrault 
as Grimm's ending of the same tale is unsuitable. Grimm has too 
much blood and horror. The sisters cut their feet to make them go 
into the slipper. The birds peck out their eyes, and they go through 
life blind. This severe punishment is unnecessary. Perrault's happy 
ending with Cinderella forgiving the repentant sisters is much better 
for children. 

I like to use Boots and His Brothers for one of the stories that 
lends itself readily to acting. This wholesome tale of the young lad 
with the scientific trend of thought second graders particularly like. 
The story should come from the teacher to the children in the language 
of Dasent. I heartily believe in the teacher^s keeping close to the 
literary style of the author, for it is not to be expected that the story 
teller can create as fine a literary expression as that to be found in 
Dasent. And most of those who have put this and similar literary 
stories into readers for second graders have so changed the language 
and sometimes even the incidents that much of their charm and true 
value is quite gone. Why do we not keep these beautiful stories intact 
until the children can read them in their classic form? Why should 
any one, for example, put Defoe's Robinson Crusoe into words of 
one syllable? There is plenty of material that can be used to teach 
children to read. It is absolutely wrong both to the author and to 
the reader to adulterate and change the literary form of the great works 
of art. 
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Having given the class the story of Boots and His Brothers, one 
waits for the class discussion which naturally follows. Before acting 
begins, the teacher should make sure that the children have the inci- 
dents of the tale well organized in their own minds. Some such ques- 
tions as these will be in order. "What characters shall we need ?^^ — 
They always select the tree as one of the characters. — "Where does the 
play open?^^ "What, then, will be the second scene ?'^ The children 
soon show much skill in selecting and in organizing the incidents, and 
when it comes to actual playing, in dividing up the room into suitable 
places for each scene: "This will be the home of the three boys,^' 
"Here will be the place where Boots finds the ax," "and there the 
King's palace.'' Now leave the children free to work out and express 
their own conception of the part chosen. At first there is a seeming 
confusion, conversation goes on in the home of the brothers and in 
the palace simultaneously, and the digging of the spade and the chop- 
ping of the ax add to the confusion until we realize that this is indeed 
the melodramatic period of growth. But before long, the desire to 
make the rest of the class see the pictures and get the story, will bring 
about the subordination of self to the group in a perfectly natural and 
educational manner. You will begin to note delightful and very 
pronounced bits of characterization and true suggestive power more 
frequently manifested than in the first grade. One little fellow who 
was chosen to be the tree that grows larger at every stroke of an ax 
was seen to mount on a stool that stood near, then upon a chair, and 
finally upon the sand table in order to manifest the rapid growth of 
the tree. 

The following incident from the playing of the Old Woman and 
the Sixpence in the first grade will serve as an illustration of the 
seriousness and the keen thinking of the children, as well as the power 
of characterization. Once when the distressed Little Old Woman 
begged the little fellow playing the partof the Fire to burn the Stick 
that refused to beat the Dog that would not bite the Pig, the little actor 
became the perfect suggestive embodiment of the spirit of fire, his 
hands stretched high over his head with spread fingers moving like 
flames mounting skyward, his eyes sparkled and his whole body 
vibrated. When the story had been played through, the class was 
asked what was pictured with particular clearness, and many of them 
replied that they liked Fire because it was a real fire; however, one 
lad said, "No, it was not the Fire at all." He was told that he might 
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be Fire, so he took his turn and instead of putting his hands in the 
air, over his head, he crouched slightly and held his hands close down 
by his sides with his fingers constantly moving. When asked what 
he pictured to us, he replied, "Why, the Fire refusing to burn. You 
know the Fire said he would not burn the Stick ; so you cannot see the 
'flames much.^^ Now here was thinking and imagery that would put 
many an older person to shame. The child was a truly smouldering 
fire. And here we see clearly in the first years of school the difference 
between real acting and the harmful artificial method which many 
mistake for acting. Throughout our school life, we must see to it 
that acting shall come from an idea that so fills consciousness that it 
floods into expression. Acting accompanies and grows out of intensi- 
fied thinking. Conscious, calculated impersonation is not at all the 
thing we are aiming for, and is not the natural development of the 
dramatic instinct. The teacher then, must never say, "Do this or 
that.'' "Stand thus or so.'' The teacher's great duty is to help the 
child to image more and more clearly, feel more and more deeply, and 
then to make conditions right for expression. 

There is no need for properties, for dressing up. It is criminal 

. to stifle the child's fertile power of imagining, by the use of specially 

selected accessories and costumes. Better no teacher at all than one 

who fails to understand the needs of the child, and the way in which 

the dramatic instinct operates. 

Just as the child, in Stevenson's The Land of Story Boohs, played 
at books that he had read, so there are certain poems used in the 
second grade that the children enjoy playing. First the pupils must 
be got into a receptive mood, have heard the poem, and have talked 
about it. Then if it is suitable, they are often permitted to play it. 
Through a sane dramatization the images in the poem will be more 
vividly impressed upon the children's minds. 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you: 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 

The wind is passing through. 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I : 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 

The wind is passing by. 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 
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In using this little poem why not let some child eager to find 
out if anyone has actually seen the wind, go out of the room and 
presently come in and put the question to the class, ^^Who has seen 
the wind?' '^ Then let the questioner select someone who seems ready 
to reply in the words of the poet, 
"'Neither I nor you: 

But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through/ " 

The leader again asks the question, and someone makes the sec- 
ond reply, 

"'Neither you nor I: 

But when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by/ " 

This simplest of dramatizing gives vitality and variety to the 
presentation of the poem. 

In using Stevenson's Where Go the Boats? after we have reached 
the point where a fresh motivation seems necessary before the slower 
children have the entire poem as a part of their mental content, we 
have sometimes tried the scheme of pretending that we are out look- 
ing for a good place for a picnic. The one who says the poem plays 
that he has come upon the ideal place and, in the words of Stevenson, 
vividly describes the ^^dark brown river'' with its "trees on either 
hand," its "green leaves a floating," its "castles of the foam," and 
so forth. 

One day, a little girl who was saying Windy Nights by 
Stevenson, on coming to the place where she tells of the 
man riding by in the dark and wet, turned and looked toward 
the board. It was clear to the teacher that the brown board, which 
oak panelling separates into spaces of about three feet wide by five 
feet high, suggested a window to the child; the dark brown of the 
board was to her the darkness without; utilizing the suggestion, we 
proceeded to play Windy' Nights. Two chairs were placed by this 
"window," someone volunteered to be a child going to bed and some- 
one to be the mother^ and the children proceeded to work out their 
own salvation — ^however, not as the Bible has it, with fear and trem- 
bling, but rather with absolute confidence. Usually the only fear and 
trembling is on the part of the teacher who does not comprehend the 
mysteries of the child's unfolding, or else has an undue regard for the 
opinion of some visitor or parent who may be expecting entertainment 
and may not appreciate the crude indications of true child develop- 
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ment. But unhampered, the play proceeds and in a similar manner. 
The mother tucks the child in bed and puts out the light — the actors 
working out their own ideas of appropriateness. The child goes to 
sleep but presently awakes and sits up in bed, tries to look through 
the imaginary window, and wonders why a man keeps riding by. 
There are remarks about the darkness and the child frequently uses 
Stevenson^s own images, "the moon and stars are set,^^ "the wind is 
high^^ and "the trees are crying aloud.^^ Then the child calls the 
mother; she comes and asks what the matter is. The child replies 
that a man keeps riding by; the mother looks out, but sees no one, and 
tells the child to go to sleep for there is no one there. The child in- 
sists and says that the man often goes by; and then comes the first 
stanza or perhaps both. 

" 'Whenever the moon and stars are set, 

Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long in the dark and wet, 

A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night when the fires are out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop about? 

Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 

And ships are tossed at sea , 
By, on the highway, low and loud. 

By at the gallop goes he. 
By at the gallop he goes, and then. 
By he comes back at the gallop again.'" 

The little mother says that it is only the wind and again calms 
the child, pulls down an imaginary window shade, extinguishes tl)8 
imaginary light, and retires. The recital of the poem in this dramatic 
setting becomes very real, and every image is clearly and vividly ex- 
pressed. There is no singsong, no mere saying of words. Children 
• educated in this way will always be expressive in their speaking and 
reading, and we shall, I am confident, develop a body of readers who 
will be able to get the thought from the printed page and to whom it 
will be a pleasure to listen when they read aloud. There are not many 
grown people from whose reading one gets unalloyed esthetic delight. 

Some of our readers may have questioned whether this dramatic 
expression is going to be good for children who are already con- 
sidered over-imaginative and over-dramatic. My reply would be that 
true dramatic development is helpful to all. It leads the so-called 
undramatic child to free himself and thereby gain the opportunity for 
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more rapid development, and the child whose imagination is most 
actively expressive is led to channel and control his images and his 
emotions. I have frequently seen this result in the case of an un- 
controlled imagination; the child who was dissipating and indulging 
his emotitons found that in his playing of a story with others he 
had to select and direct his thoughts and actions to accord with a 
logical and definite whole, and as a result the child in time became 
normal. 

An accompaniment of this playing of the poems and the stories in 
the second grade is the desire on the part of the children to learn to 
read better so that they may freely have the material to use for their 
acting. I recall one pupil who at the middle of the second year was a 
very poor reader; but whose eagerness to join in the playing of "Up, 
up ! ye dames, ye lasses gay V led her to seek help in her reading at 
home and extra aid from the grade teacher, in order that she might 
master the material that she wanted and which the other children got 
readily from the printed sheet containing the poem. 

Eeading becomes a tool to the reaching of the goal of free and full 
enjoyment of the imagery hidden in the text. I have frequently seen 
the tool mastered through this natural incentive. 

We may, I believe, by the middle quarter of the second grade put 
Volume II of The Heart of Oah Boohs, by Charles E. Norton, or . 
Fables and Folk Tales, by Horace Scudder, into the hands of the 
children. Here we have literature treated with due respect. The 
teacher will have to use discrimination in choosing the material 
that is suitable for the acting, and not too difficult for reading purposes. 

We frequently select from The Heart of Oah Books, Volume II, 
The Lark and Her Young Ones, primarily for its literary and dramatic 
qualities rather than for the purpose of teaching reading. The ap- 
proach in the teaching of literature is very different from that in the 
purposeful teaching of reading. 

The time has come when the children are able to read for them- 
selves the simple stories in their unadulterated literary form; the 
"simplified^^ stories should now and always be avoided. 

The questions and problems that arise from the playing of The 
Lark and Her Young Ones will send the children back to the text 
again and again to find out what happened next or exactly what this 
or that character said (because, as we have already stated, they are 
particularly interested in the individual parts of the story and wish to 
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be quite exact). What is more splendid practice in reading than this 
natural desire to find out the answer to some real question that has 
arisen in the playing of the story, such questions as "For whom did the 
farmer send, the first day ?" or "What did the mother Lark say to her 
young ones when they told her that the farmer had sent for his 
relations T^ The text is eagerly read over with a real motive so many 
times that the words become functioned and the incidents of the story 
are fixed indelibly in thought; we have secured excellent practice in 
reading as a by-product of the true and joyous study of literature. We 
are able by this varied use of literature to sustain an interest in a 
few worth-while stories and avoid the dissipation of power and energy 
that results from flitting from story to story. 

A recent incident impressed anew upon my thought the realiza- 
tion of the extreme sensitiveness of the child mind and the lasting 
effect made upon it by that which we give it. A group of second graders 
were asked what we could play for a group of children from another 
grade, and someone suggested Little Boy Blue which they had had in 
the first grade. We had not happened to mention this little poem for 
a full year or more, and I had almost forgotten how the children had 
imaged it in their playing. I asked the class how we had played it, 
and several eagerly replied, "Why, don't you remember. Little Boy 
Blue was visiting his grandmother in the country and — ,'' and so they 
went on with every detail. One little lad in the third grade. objected 
to being read to, and it was a long time before his mother was able 
to discover the reason for the objection. It was found that the sensi- 
tive little fellow was afraid she might read something that had a 
pathetic incident in it. I can well remember how miserable and un- 
happy I was made when a child, by the story of Blue Beard. These 
are simple illustrations, but they show unmistakably the lasting qual- 
ity of the child's impressions and make it quite clear that those who 
attempt to educate the child should be carefully prepared for their 
sacred trust. Many people think that it does not greatly matter what 
the child sees or hears;- but experience shows that it does greatly 
matter and that one should choose only the best and most suitable 
things for them. Why are we so much wiser about our caring for, and 
feeding, the body and so much less careful and wise about our feeding, 
and caring for, the mental and spiritual needs ? 

The Francis W. Parker School makes much of the natural desire 
on the part of the young people to share with others that which seems 
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interesting and worth while to them. The preceding volumes of the 
Year Book have shown something of the place the daily assembly 
holds in the social and educational development of the students. 
The work in story-telling, literature, and dramatic expression give 
much admirable material which the children are eager to share with 
the other grades of the school. 

Our morning exercises are so frequent and so much a part of our 
daily life that they have long since come to seem the natural place for 
sharing that which is of mutual interest, and consequently do not 
savor of mere entertainment or show. There is no applause; no cur- 
tain calls nor other manifestations that turn attention to personality 
or make the children think that they are doing anything other than 
to present clearly and adequately their material to the school. Ex- 
pression becomes a natural thing, and self -consciousness gives place 
to poise and self-command. Each individual is a part of the group 
and realizes that 

"All are needed by each one ; Nothing is fair or good alone." 

Since this feeling actuates our assemblies, it is a perfectly 
legitimate and educational thing for the youijger children to present 
something from their work in literature, it may be the telling or play- 
ing of some of the rhymes, fables, or stories that they have heard. In 
a larger school, discretion would have to be manifested in limiting 
the size of the audience before which first and second graders should 
appear, for there must be no straining of voice or undue effort. A 
school was visited this winter where the little children were spoiling 
their voices by trying to make themselves heard in a very large audi- 
torium. Eadiation of voice to fill a large space is a matter of special, 
mature knowledge and is the result of skill and practice. 

I have said something about the danger of costumes, especially in 
the work with the younger children. I do not mean to say that even 
the first grades on such an occasion, let us say, as the acting before 
the whole school of Mother Goose, shall not have such simple costume 
accessories as may help to make the idea more real : a crown of gold 
paper for King Cole, an apron for the Pie Man or a bowl and spoon 
for Little Miss Muffet. Simple articles of dress that shall suggest 
the character and distinguish the individual part on the occasion of an 
exercise before the school are allowable. Actual costuming in the 
first grade is unnecessary because it tends to make the children think 
about "the outward shows,^' which Shakespeare says should ^T^e least 
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themselves/^ and may serve to make children a trifle dissatisfied when 
naturally they are happy in the exercise of pure imagination. The 
play and the development and preservation of the child's dramatic 
instinct is the thing to be borne in mind. 

In the second grade on such an important occasion as the presen- 
tation of some little play for a special-day exercise, appropriate sim- 
ple costumes are permissible. For Hallowe'en, the second grade gave 
a delightful little folk tale, and the costuming went so far as to putting 
the little dwarfs into carefully designed and chosen jersey suits of 
brown with caps to match. The use of scenery is to be avoided for 
many reasons, of which we shall speak later. Simple curtains of good, 
unobstrusive color make the best and most pleasing setting for the 
stage. Footlights are not to be thought of at this stage of the child's 
development. 

It does not seem possible that one should have to speak about 
this matter of over-costumed and over-staged play for little children, 
but all over the country there are frequent examples of harmful things 
done in the name of education. 

A performance. of Hansel and Oretel will serve to illustrate the 
bad practice. This performance seemed to have for its keynote en- 
tertainment for admiring parents and friends. The costumes were 
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featured^ the setting fussy and not beautiful ; there were objectionable 
fairies and angels with impossible costumes. Now the ordinary stage 
fairies are not the fairies of the child imagination, and angels are 
almost impossible to represent in any artistic manner. There are 
many things that must be left to the imagination, and in representing 
Hansel and Gretel (basing the story preferably on the libretto used in 
the Humperdinck opera^), the whole presentation should be kept sim- 
ple and suggestive, and with nothing to distract thought. The great 
value of the play is to the player. It is the sympathetic inner realiza- 
tion of a character in relation to the whole story that makes for good 
acting. Angels, fairies, golden stairs to heaven, not only are difficult 
to present, but they serve to make the play ornate, over -complex, in 
fact, unchildlike. 

I have heard teachers object to having their children take part 
in school plays. Asking why they objected, I have generally found it 
was because they had had experience with the production of plays that 
were extraneous and were worked out and presented uneducationally. 
The plays were not the natural outgrowth of the legitimate literature 
work of the grade, but were "pretty" plays or cantatas of little intrinsic 
value; and the time spent for rehearsals and making costumes was 
naturally a burden. I am glad the teachers do object to this sort of 
thing for it is not valuable and is not the real development of the 
dramatic instinct. As has already been said and will be said many 
times in the course of this article, we must have greater enlighten- 
ment on this subject of the evolution and use of the dramatic instinct, 
and the teachers must have a knowledge of the subject before the;^ can 
atteiupt to use it wisely with the children. 

The third grade finds the children much more proficient in their 
reading ability, and in their power to comprehend longer and more 
complex story units. They have taken a great step forward in fuller 
and more detailed portrayal of the characters that they impersonate in 
their acting; this growth is partially due to the fact that they have 
made rapid advances in their understanding of people and of the 
world, and have advanced in actual skill because of frequent expres- 
sion. The children at the end of the third grade should have acquired 
a large reading vocabulary and a fair mastery of the technique of 
reading; at the end of the fourth year they should have very fully the 
power to get the thought readily from the printed page of not too 
difficult text, and should be able to give thoughts easily, clearly and 
picturesquely to others. 
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During the third and fourth grades^ the work in literature will 
more and more help to develop the power of reading, but this is not its 
primary purpose, for the child's ability to understand and appreciate 
is far ahead of his ability to read from the printed page. 

The work in the presentation of the literature proceeds much as 
in the first and second grades. The children should now each year 
have one of the longer masterpieces of literature, and Defoe's Robinson 
Crusoe is the large unit that seems to fit this period of development. 
It gives, however, little or no opportunity for acting because of the 
few characters. In using Robinson Crusoe, it is, of course, under- 
stood that only the original should be used, the reflective portions 
being omitted. The Jungle Booh, Volume I, of Kipling should be 
a part of the literary material of the third grade, and there are some 
delightful experiences in the life of Mowgli that the children love to 
act. Selected tales from Reynard the Fox, and Uncle Remv^ natur- 
ally develop into active presentation of the stories. Actual dramatiza- 
tion may be used in the third grade to great advantage. This work 
in dramatization, besides making the- literature a vital, permanent, 
and joyous impression, has many by-products in the way of practice 
in reading, organization, composition and writing, and there is always 
the social motive in the desire to act these little plays for the school, or 
to have them printed in order that the next year's class may have 
them to read and enjoy. 

The following dramatization of a story from Uncle Remus will 
show the result of such an effort on the part of a third grade. The 
work is the composite effort of the class, guided, but in no way dictated, 
by the teacher. The class got the material from hearing Uncle Remus 
read ; the negro dialect of the original story, which is difficult to read, 
makes it unwise to try to have the children do any reading for them- 
selves, as is usual when they are dramatizing stories. It is interesting 
to note that in the telling as well as in the dramatizing of Uncle 
Remus, the children never attempt to keep the dialect, but always put 
the story into idiomatic English. 

BROTHER WOLF COMES TO GRIEF 

Characters: Brother Wolf, Brother Rabbit, Mrs. Rabbit, The Little 
Rabbits. 

Scene : The home of Brother Rabbit. Brother Rabbit is standing before 
the mirror fixing his hair. Mrs. Rabbit sits in a chair knitting. The little 
Rabbits play about on the floor. 
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Mrs. Rabbit Brother Fox and Brother Wolf have not troubled us 
much for some time. 

Brother Rabbit. We have had some peace and quietness since we 
built this plank house with rock foundations. 

Mrs. Rabbit. I shall never forget how Brother Wolf tore down our 
straw house and carried off one of our poor babies. 

Brother Rabbit. Then after we built the house out of pine tops he 
made another raid, tore down the house, and carried off another of the 
children. 

Mrs. Rabbit. And the same thing happened after you made the bark 
house. 

Little Rabbit. Oh, how the cold chills run down my back when I hear 
Brother Wolf go galloping by. 

Brother Rabbit. I think we are safe now. But if Brother Wolf should 
ever come while I am away, you and the children can go down through 
that hole into the cellar; there you will be quite safe. 

Mrs. Rabbit, What are you fixing up for? 

Brother Rabbit. I am going to call on Miss Coon. 

(Sounds are heard outside on the road.) 

Brother Rabbit. What is all that noise on the big road? (He goes to 
the door and looks.) Why it is Brother Wolf. (Brother Wolf rushes in. 
Mrs. Rabbit and the little Rabbits go through the hole into the cellar like the 
blowing out of a candle.) 

Brother Wolf. Oh, do pray save me, Brother Rabbit! Do, please. 
Brother Rabbit ! The dogs are after me, and they will tear me up ! Don't 
you hear them coming? Oh, do, please save me, Brother Rabbit! Hide 
me somewhere where the dogs won't get me ! 

Brother Rabbit. Brother Wolf, jump into that big chest, jump in there 
and make yourself at home. 

(Brother Wolf jumps in, and down goes the cover. Brother Rabbit softly 
locks the chest, then sits down and thinks.) 

Brother Wolf (from within the chest). Are the dogs gone, Brother 
Rabbit? 

Brother Rabbit. Seems to me I hear one of them smelling around 
the chimney corner. 

(Brother Rabbit goes and gets the kettle. He Mis it with water and 
places it on the Hre.) 

Brother Wolf. What are you doing now, Brother Rabbit? 

Brother Rabbit. I am fixing you a good cup of tea, Brother Wolf. 

(Brother Rabbit goes to the cupboard and gets a gimlet and begins to 
bore holes in the chest lid.) 

Brother Wolf. What are you doing now, Brother Rabbit? 

Brother Rabbit. I am boring little holes so that you can get more air. 
Brother Wolf. 

(Brother Rabbit goes and gets some wood and throws it on the fire.) 

Brother Wolf. What are you doing now. Brother Rabbit? 
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Brother Rabbit. I am fixing the fire so. that you won't get cold, Brother 
Wolf. 

(Brother Rabbit goes down into the cellar and brings out the children 
and whispers to them.) 

Brother Wolf. What are you doing now, Brother Rabbit? 

Brother Rabbit. I am telling my children what a nice man you are, 
Brother Wolf. 

(The children put their hands on their mouths to keep from laughing. 
Brother Rabbit gets the kettle and begins to pour the hot water on the chest.) 

Brother Wolf. What is that I hear, Brother Rabbit? 

Brother Rabbit. You hear the wind a-blowing, Brother Wolf. 

Brother Wolf. What is that I feel, Brother Rabbit? 

Brother Rabbit. You feel the fleas a-biting, Brother Wolf. 

Brother Wolf. They are biting mighty hard, Brother Rabbit. 

Brother Rabbit. Turn over on the other side. Brother Wolf. 

Brother Wolf. What is that I feel now, Brother Rabbit? 

Brother Rabbit. Still you feel the fleas. Brother Wolf. 

Brother Wolf. They are eating me up. Brother Rabbit; they are eating 
me up. 

(There is silence for a few moments. Then Brother Rabbit peeks 
through one of the holes.) 

Brother Rabbit. Brother Wolf has spoken his last word and will never 
trouble us again. 

(The little Rabbits dance about for joy.) 

Children are particularly interested in human activity, and they 
love to dramatize the experiences of brave and noble people. The 
overcoming of Goliath by David, an adventure of Arthur, or of Sieg- 
fried, a true incident from the life of some explorer or pioneer, are 
the sort of experiences that the third-grade children may profitably 
dramatize and play. 

There is so much ground to cover that the treatment of our 
subject must necessarily be very sketchy. Volume II of the Francis 
W. Parker School Year Book contains an excellent article on the 
Making of a Play in the fourth grade, and I would recommend all who 
wish light on the actual steps in play making, to consult this article. 
The published plays for children are so generally lacking in liter- 
ary qualities that, with but a few exceptions, there is nothing the 
teacher can use. But as far as the school is concerned, the dearth of 
published plays should make very little difference, because the greater 
educational value in the dramatic work is the play-making of the 
children in their own dramatization of the classic literary material. 
Occasionally, after the fourth grade has been reached, a well-made 
little play is serviceable, to show the children how a good play should 
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be constructed. I wish to warn teachers against using the plays which 
other teachers have worked out with their pupils. These plays are 
necessarily crude if they are the actual work of the children. Have 
your class make its own play, for the value lies, not only in the acting, 
but in the intimate knowledge and appreciation of the piece of liter- 
ature from which they get their inspiration and material for dramati- 
zation. If we do not pass on the paintings and drawings of the pupiJs 
for the contemplation and study of others, why should we pass on 
their efforts at play-making? Unfortunately, the teacher often has 
too large a part in "doctoring'^ the efforts of the children, but even 
then, the fairest results in the way of a play will seldom stand the test 
of close examination. It is evident that young people, particularly in 
the grades, are almost without exception unable actually to create a 
plot for an original play ; this requires a real artist. 

When a piece of literature is being dramatized in the fourth 
grade, and the class has advanced through the stage of outlining the 
scenes, each pupil writes out the dialogue for some scene that he selects. 
The best of these efforts are read by the writers, and the class selects 
from the various papers the speeches that they think will best convey 
the idea of the story to the audience. The power of organization in 
the fourth graders, provided they have had the proper development 
of the dramatic instinct in the lower grades, is astonishingly keen. 
A fourth grade took a fancy to dramatize The Nose Tree by the Grimm 
brothers. They found upon careful study of the text that the scene 
and time of action changed frequently. The class decided as the 
result of their own observation and discussion that a large number of 
scenes are bad for a play because they break the action, cause the audi- 
ence to lose interest, and the like. They then set about organizing the 
material of the story with nice care, skill, and appreciation, and the 
result was a splendid scenario of four scenes. 

Scene I. A forest. The three old soldiers receive the three magic gifts 
from the forest dwarf. 

Scene II. In front of the king's palace. The three old soldiers, now 
dressed like princes, visit the king and the princess. She gets possession 
of the three magic gifts. The old soldiers separate. 

Scene III. A wood. The old soldier discovers the nose tree and its 
magic power. The little dwarf gives the old soldier an antidote. 

Scene IV. In front of the king's palace. The princess buys one of the 
magic apples from the nose tree. Her nose grows to an unpleasant length. 
The old soldier, disguised as a doctor, cures her and gets back the three 
magic gifts. 
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The first scene will show how the class gave the necessary exposi- 
tion and overcame the difficulties of a lapse of time, still preserving a 
sense of probability. 

THE NOSE TREE 

SCENE I. A FOREST 

(Enter three old soldiers.) 

First Soldier. Oh, I am so weary. 

Second Soldier. So am I. 

Third Soldier. We have walked since early morning. , 

Second Soldier. And are still a long way from home. 

first Soldier. I am hungry as well as tired. We have had nothing 
to eat but the berries we found by the roadside. 

Third Soldier. Let's sit down and rest. 

Second Soldier. Yes, let us do so. (They sit.) 

First Soldier. It is hard on old fellows like us to be turned out of 
the army penniless. 

Second Soldier. Yes, after we have served our country so faithfully for 
many long years. 

Third Soldier. I am glad the wars are over, but it will be hard to 
earn a living. 

First Soldier. Especially when there will be so many soldiers looking 
for work. 

(It has been getting darker gradually.) 

Second Soldier. Well (he sighs), I suppose we would better start 
on our way. 

Third Soldier. Look how dark it is getting. 

Second Soldier. I am afraid we shall not be able to reach any village 
tonight. 

Third Soldier. We shall have to sleep here in the woods. 

First Soldier. I don't like the idea of sleeping in this lonely forest. 
But I guess you are right — we shall have to spend the night here. 

Second Soldier. As long as we have no food, we may as well lie down 
and get some sleep. 

Third Soldier. I think so, too. I am terribly weary. Sleep will make 
us forget how hungry we are. (They prepare to go to sleep.) 

First Soldier. I wonder if there are not wild animals in these woods. 

Third Soldier. It looks as if there might be. 

Second Soldier. Sleeping here won't be very safe. 

Third Soldier, One of us will have to sit up and watch while the 
others sleep. 

Second Soldier. We can take turns watching. 

First Soldier^ Yes, a good idea. I will take the first turn. 

Second Soldier. All right. Call me when you are tired. 

(The second and third soldiers lie down. The iirst soldier makes a fire.) 

First Soldier. It is damp and chilly in the forest when the sun goes 
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down. This fire will help to keep us warm and at the same time serve to 
keep any wild animals away. {He leans against a tree, yawns, and looks 
anxiously into the gloom.) It is lonely and dark. 

{A little man in a red jacket appears in the distance among the trees. 
The soldier starts and rubs his eyes.) 

What is that red thing moving among the shadows? (The little man 
of the forest enters.) 

First Soldier. Who's there? 

Little Dwarf. The Little Man of the Forest. Who are you? 

First Soldier. A friend. 

Little Dwarf. What sort of a friend? 

First Soldier. An old broken soldier with his two comrades who have 
nothing left to live on. But come, sit down and warm yourself. 

Little Dwarf. I am sorry you have been so unfortunate. I will do 
what I can for you. Take this and show it to your comrades when they 
wake. (He gives the soldier an old cloak.) 

First Soldier. Thank you kindly. 

Little Dwarf. Whenever you desire anything, put this cloak over your 
shoulders, wish, and your wish will immediately come true. 

First Soldier. Thank you, my good friend. If that be so, you have 
made an old soldier happy. May heaven reward you for your kindness. 
(Little dwarf bows and walks slowly away.) I will wake the others and 
tell them of our good fortune. (He starts to awaken them; then pauses.) 
No, I will wait and show them in the morning. But it is time for the second 
soldier to take his turn at watching. (He awakens the second soldier.) It 
•is your turn to watch now. 

Second Soldier. Very well; have you had a safe watch? 

First Soldier. Quite safe, thank you. Good night. (The first soldier 
goes to sleep.) 

Second Soldier. A gloomy spot this in which to spend a night! I shall 
be glad when morning comes. (Littte dwarf is seen among the trees.) Do 
I see something moving there in the shadow of that oafetfiJie? (He rubs his 
eyes.) My eyes are still heavy with sleep. I cer^inly see something moving. 
Who are you? 

Little Dwarf. The Little Man of the Forest. At your service! 

Second Soldier (to himself). He evidently means no harm to us. (To 
the little dwarf) Come to the fire and warm yourself. I would we had 
something to offer you to eat, but, alas, we have- nothing, for we are only 
poor discharged soldiers. 

Little Dwarf. You shall not go on your way empty-handed tomorrow. 
So pray accept this purse. Guard it well, for it is a magic purse and will 
always contain gold. I may not tarry now, so farewell. (He goes.) 

Second Soldier. Am I dreaming or is this reality? Surely, this purse 

is real. 

Third Soldier. (He awakes and sits up.) My nap has refreshed me, 
so I will take my turn now. 
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Second Soldier. Very well, if you so desire. (Aside)l will save the 
good news until morning. (To the third soldier) Call me if you need me. 
(The second soldier prepares to go to sleep. After an interval a faint sound 
of a horn is heard in the distance.) 

Third Soldier. What is that sound ? Listen! (The sound comes nearer,) 
Who is there? (The little dwarf appears.) 

Little Dwarf. Do not be alarmed. I am only the Little Man of the 
Forest. 

Third Soldier. What can I do for you, Little Man of the Forest? 
I have not food to share with you. But enjoy our poor fire with me if 
you will. 

Little Dwarf. I cannot tarry here. But before I go I wish to give 
you this horn. Play upon it, and it always will draw a crowd and make 
everyone forget his business and come and dance to its beautiful music. 

Third Soldier. And you give this wonderful horn to me? Little Man, 
I would I could repay you, but, alas, I have nothing to give but my 
gratitude. 

Little Dwarf. Use it wisely and I am well repaid. And now farewell. 

Third Soldier. I must awake my comrades and share with them my 
good fortune. (He rouses them.) Awake, comrades, and hear what has 
chanced. (They awake.) Here I have a magic horn which gives forth 
most lovely music; but that is not all, its notes have power to draw after 
them the crowds of the street and set them dancing. 

First Soldier. And where did you get it? 

Third Soldier. But now, from a little dwarf in red. 

Second Soldier. The Little Man of the Forest! He visited me while 
I watched and gave me a purse which never lacks of gold. 

First Soldier. The same little man visited me and gave me a cloak 
that one needs only put over his shoulder and wish ft>r anything his heart 
may desire, and the Little Man says the wish will come true. 

Third Soldier. This is a f ortunati^ «ight for us surely. Tomorrow 
we will try our gifts and share our good fortunes. 

Second Soldier. Let us travel together and see the world and make 
use of only the magic purse for a while. 

First Soldier. Then when we find a spot that suits us and are tired 
of roving we will try the magic cloak and wish for a home of our own. 

First Soldier. Now, comrades, go back to your slumbers and I will 
act as guard for an hour and then callone of you to take my place. 

Second Soldier. Well, so be it. Once more, good night. 

Third Soldier. In truth, it has been a good night for three old soldiers. 
(The second and third soldiers go to sleep and the first soldier sits silently 
on guard as the curtain slowly closes.) 

The succeeding acts oflfered even greater difficulties but the 
dramatization was equally successful. The dramatization which has 
for its keynote improvisation is used sometimes in the fourth grade 
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with success. After the story has been carefully read and studied by 
the class and they have decided the needed characters^ the scenes, and 
other necessary details, then instead of writing out the play, we let 
them improvise as they go along. This was recently tried with 
Grimm's The Golden Goose with real profit to the children and great 
pleasure to the audience. The presentation was most simple in its 
staging and in its use of properties, and there were no costumes. 

In Scene I the door at the back of the stage was supposed to lead 
to the home of the three brothers, while the front of the stage was the 
forest. (Having the various parts of the stage represent different 
places is a natural and an excellent idea in the plays given by the 
younger children for it tends to preserve simplicity and the ninities 
of action and of time.) The tree which concealed the Golden Goose 
was a music rack with a brown table cover thrown over it. The hatchet 
which wounded the two older brothers and with which the younger 
felled the tree was a six-inch iron hatchet which one of the class had 
received with a box of candy as a souvenir of Washington's birthday. 
The lad's luncheon box contained a roll, a tin cup, and an empty bottle. 
The Golden Goose, a really magnificent bird, was planned and con- 
structed entirely by the children. They made a life-size drawing 
with a real goose in the park for a model. They then drew a pattern 
on cardboard, cut the goose from golden-hued flannel, stuffed him, and 
gave him eyes, and the most realistic of feet. In the second scene at 
the front of the stage on the left was the veranda of an inn, with a 
stool and a bench for furniture. The empty back of the stage repre- 
sented a street. 

Yet for all its simplicity, the play was done with the greatest 
spontaneity, seriousness, and enjoyment. Keal acting develops and 
requires absolute control of one's thinking. It is not sufficient to have 
thought out and felt a thing beforehand. You must think it and feel 
it at the moment of speaking. This is a wonderful discipline in the 
concentration and mastery of thought and emotion. 

The whole study of The Golden Goose and the presentation of its 
dramatization was so filled with apparent values at every step that I 
wish to enumerate some of them. The story was made the children's 
forever, together with a real appreciation of its structure and its unity. 
They gained a wonderful respect for an artist's work. This came 
about in the following way. Some of these children in reading editions 
which were really adaptations of Grimm's text, found that many 
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changes had been made. They were keen enough to appreciate through 
their own perception that the Grimm brothers had told the story better 
than those who had tampered with it, and when they heard from 
Grimm's own introduction to his collection of stories the account of 
how the woman in Germany who told him the greater part of the 
stories contained in Volume II had been most careful to tell the stories 
exactly as she had heard them and of how, if she ever made a slip, 
she went back and corrected it immediately, and how Mr. Grimm 
himself had been most particular to keep the stories as they had been 
told him by the German woman, then the children showed a marked 
degree of respect for the artist's work, and everyone came to have 
regard for the author's forms of expression. 

There was splendid practice in reading which led to an increase 
in vocabulary and in the power of thought giving. The reading prac- 
tice came from the many references to the text which resulted from 
the need they felt to make certain exactly what was said and done by a 
given character at a given time. There were constant opportunities 
for the subordination of the individual to the group. There were 
generally several people on the stage, and, since if all talked at once 
confusion resulted, the children soon learned to relate themselves 
harmoniously to the whole. 

The children managed the performance, and this gave them added 
opportunities for initiative. 

The improvising of the speeches brought out keen concentration 
and resulted in dialogue that was natural, individualistic, and full of 
real dramatic value. 

The children were ready to play any part and not till the last 
day were they sure which part each should act. 

Early in the year the class had learned the secret of good acting. 
We were preparing a troll play for Hallowe'en and while trying a scene 
in which all the trolls were exercising their magic power, the portion 
of the class that was acting as audience said that it was not as well 
done as the day before; when asked why, the class concluded that it 
was because they were not thinking as well, and someone said very 
wisely, "Acting is really thinking," and the class heartily agreed. In 
this troll play there were three casts, and the play was done twice for 
the school and once for guests from other schools. There is great value 
in having several casts: it gives opportunity to a larger number of 
children to play the better parts, and it does away with the tendency 
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to feel that one child has a better opportunity than another, because 
the one who has a longer speaking part at one performance may at the 
next have but a line to speak. 

The Odyssey, preferably in the prose translation of George H. 
Palmer, is the great masterpiece that fits the fourth grade and offers 
many splendid opportunities for dramatization. 

The children of the first three grades particularly enjoy sharing 
with the people at home the stories, poems, and plays that they have 
had at school,* and this they are encouraged to do. - Such a practice 
does the older members of the family almost as much good as it does 
the children for we all need to preserve and exercise our play spirit 
which, judging by present indications, seems very largely dormant. 
The young people in some of the homes have been successful in 
arousing a real spirit of joyous healthful play. The teachers in the 
early grades especially should occasionally participate with the children 
in the class-room acting of their stories. This is one way in which 
they can help to preserve the social balance. It is a splendid practice 
to bring two primary grades together, say the first and the third, or the 
second and fourth, for impromptu story-telling and acting. This gives 
the younger children an opportunity to tell their stories to an inter- 
ested older audience of not too large number, and gives the more ad- 
vanced grade the opportunity for reacting their old favorites. These 
smaller meetings of two grades are not to take the place of the exer- 
cises before the whole school which are given when a grade feels that 
it has something of general interest. These meetings of two or three 
grades are much more simple and informal affairs. 

The recurring seasonal festivals and special-day celebrations form 
a social motive for the direction and preparation of literature, music, 
dance, and art. These special exercises take the form of programs 
of music and poetry, pageants, plays, and the like. The celebration 
may be the contribution of a single grade or of groups selected from 
many grades. Previous year books throw some light on this subject, 
on which several books might be written. Festivals and Plays, by 
Percival Chubb and associates, is a suggestive volume for teachers 
interested in this problem. 

We shall have to pass lightly in this article over the discussion 
of the utilization of the dramatic instinct in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades. The same principles that have guided us in the lower 
grades must still govern our work. We find that this is a period when 
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the children are rapidly enlarging their interests and are beginning to 
have some real understanding and appreciation of how things relate 
themselves to the larger wholes. They are capable of more sustained 
effort, of truer cooperation, and a more coordinated expression; and 
are beginning to feel the dawning stir of many emotions. They love 
action; this love of activity should be directed into helpful channels 
and the alert sentiments and emotions given wholesome expression 
that they may sanely help in the process of true self -development. 

The great classics that naturally fit these grades offer splendid 
opportunities for dramatic expression and help to utilize wisely the 
abounding activity and the innate emotions of this intermediate 
period of development. Rohin Hood by Howard Pyle, in the fifth 
grade; Sigurd the Volsung by William Morris, in the sixth; The Boy's 
King Arthur, the text edited by Sidney Lanier, in the seventh. 

The children should do fewer and fewer plays as they advance, 
because they are capable of a much more complete effort. They are 
in the realistic period and are less satisfied with make-believe; they 
desire more and more appropriate material equipment in the way of 
costumes and properties for their plays. This desire must be recog- 
nized as a stage of growth, and it must be met and guided, much care 
being exercised that it shall not be over-indulged, but shall have its 
logical place in serving as a stepping stone to the suggestive period 
which is the highest in art development. The occasional working 
out of a play for presentation before the school will not be over-arduous 
if there is proper cooperation in the various departments of the school, 
and if groups of the class are given the portion of work which they are 
best fitted to do. The study of the costumes, utensils, and so forth, of 
the times may rightly be a part of the work in history ; the designing 
of the simple costumes may form a real social motive in the art work ; 
the making of the costumes will give much real joy to the members of 
the sewing class; the construction of benches, bows and spears is the 
portion of labor for those taking woodwork; such necessities as spear 
heads, points, helmets and shields, belong to those in the metal classes ; 
special pottery is worked out in the modeling classes; the music 
department aids with the singing; the physical training department 
with the dancing, if there is any; and so by careful planning the various 
departments can make their work fit into the larger social unit. The 
arts are closely allied, and have a very practical relationship to the 
child, who is still, fortunately, thoroughly composite and not highly 
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specialized^ like many adults who consequently lack well-rounded de- 
velopment. 

There are many shorter pieces of literature meriting the careful 
study that must be given a piece of literature which is to serve as play 
material. For example: Tales from Hawthorne's Wonder Boole, in 
the fifth grade, The Bee Man of Orn, by Frank Stockton, in the 
seventh, Rip Van Winhle, by Washington Irving, in the seventh. 

The following arrangement of Hawthorne's The Paradise of Chil- 
dren was worked out by the fifth grade of 1910 with the careful super- 
vision and direction of the special teacher of literature. 

THE PARADISE OF CHILDREN 

Characters: Quicksilver, Epimetheus, Pandora, Troubles, Hope. 

Scene: The home of Epimetheus. As the curtain rises Epimetheus 
and the children are heard singing outside. 

Quicksilver (standing beside a huge chest). The world is in its infancy 
now, but oh ! what a good time in which to live ! Now everyone is a child, 
and there are no dangers or troubles, and everyone is happy throughout 
the livelong day. There is no quarreling, no sickness, and no one is ever 
thirsty or sad. The joyous children of this earth little realize that their 
happiness depends largely on the fact that they are still ignorant of the 
contents of this box. Should curiosity lead any one to lift this cover, the 
world would become a very different sort of place from what it now is, 
in its perfect freedom from all trouble and care. But soft, here comes 
Epimetheus. 

(Epimetheus enters; he notices Quicksilver and hesitates.) 

Quicksilver (in a friendly tone). Come in and let me tell you why 
I am here. I have come from a far country, and although you don't know 
me yet, I know you, and T have come to ask a great favor of you. 

Epimetheus. And what may that favor be? 

Quicksilver. This precious box that I have just brought with me I 
wish you to keep very safe for me. 

Epimetheus. That I will, and gladly, too. 

Quicksilver. In return for your kindness, I will send you, very shortly, 
a little playmate and helpmate. Her name is Pandora. Now I must go. 
Remember, I shall depend upon you to care for the box until my return. 

Epimetheus, You can trust me fully to care for your box. Many thanks 
for the playmate you have promised. 

Quicksilver. Good-by. (Quicksilver goes out.) 

Epimetheus. Good-by. (Looking at the box) I wonder who the stranger 
can be and why he has brought the box to me. Well, I will take excellent 
care of it until he shall return. It is truly a beautiful box. How dark and 
rich the color of the wood is, and* so highly polished that I can see my 
face in it! This side is finely carved. Here are figures of children, playing 
amid flowers and foliage. 
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(The door opens, and Pandora enters.) 

Pandora. Are you Epimetheus? 

Epimetheus. Yes, I am Epimetheus, and I am sure you are Pandora, 
the playmate and helpmate that was promised me by the stranger. 

Pandora. Yes, I am Pandora. (Perceiving the box) Oh! What a 
lovely great box! And pray what have you in* it? 

Epimetheus, My dear little Pandora, that is a secret, and you must 
be kind enough not to ask any questions about it. The box was left here 
to be kept safely, and I do not myself know what it contains. 

Pandora. But who gave it to you? And where did it come from? 

Epimetheus. That is a secret, too. 

Pandora. How provoking! 

Epimetheus. Oh come, don't think of it any more. Let us run out of 
doors, and have a merry time with the other children, or, if you prefer, let 
us go and gather some ripe figs, and eat them under the trees for our 
supper. And I know a vine that has the sweetest and juiciest grapes you 
ever tasted. 

Pandora. I am not hungry and I do not care to play. I think I should 
rather remain here. (To herself) I wonder what can be inside that great 
chest! You might open it, and then we could see for ourselves. 

Epimetheus. Pandora, what are you thinking of? (His face expresses 
great horror.) 

Pandora. At least you can tell me how it came here. 

Epimetheus. It was left just before 3^ou came, by a person who looked 
very smiling and intelligent. He was dressed in an odd kind of cloak, and 
had on a cap that seemed to be made partly of feathers, so that it looked 
almost as if it had wings. 

Pandora. What sort of a staff had he? 

Epimetheus. Oh, the most curious staff you ever saw! It was like two 
serpents twisting around a stick, and was carved so naturally that I, at 
first, thought the serpents were alive. 

Pandora. I know him. Nobody else has such a staff. It was Quick- 
silver; and he brought me hither as well as the box. No doubt he intended 
it for me, and most probably it contains pretty dresses for me to wear, or 
toys for you and me to play with, or something very nice for both of us 
to eat! 

Epimetheus. Perhaps so, but until Quicksilver comes back and tells 
us so, we have neither of us any right to lift the lid of the box. Won't 
you come with me and meet some of my playfellows? 

Pandora. No, thank you, I will rest here for a little while. 

Epimetheus. Well, since you will not accompany me, I will go out 
and gather some ripe grapes and bring them to you, and then you shall 
see how delicious our fruit is. 
(Epimetheus goes out.) 

Pandora. I do wish he had a little more enterprise. (She goes close 
to the box,) It really is a very handsome box and quaintly ornamented 
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on this side, and here, carved on the top, is a face with the oddest mischievous 
expression. The box most probably contains something very valuable and 
lovely. I wish Epimetheus would open it. 

(The voice of one of the Troubles is heard from the box.) 

The Voice. Pandora! Pandora! 

Pandora (looking about eagerly). Who can have called me? There 
is no one here. 

The Voice (from the box.) Do not be afraid. Pandora! What harm 
can there be in opening the box ? Never mind that poor simple Epimetheus I 
You are wiser than he, and have ten times as much spirit. Open the box 
and see if you do not find something very pretty! 

Pandora. Where does the voice come from? I am sure I heard 
some one speak. Can the voice come from the box ? (She puts her ear close 
to the box.) I do not hear anything stirring inside. It must have been 
my imagination. Oh, how I long to know what is in the box! I am afraid 
Epimetheus would be much provoked if I should venture to look in. I 
wonder if the chest is locked? (She examines it.) It is not fastened by 
a lock; merely by this heavy cord which is tied here in this great knot. 
Why, what a curious knot it is; it has no ends! It must have been a very 
ingenious person who tied it, but I think I could untie it. I am resolved 
at least to find the two ends of the cord. I really believe that I begin to 
see how it was done. Nay, perhaps I could tie it up again after undoing it. 
There would be no harm in that, surely. Even Epimetheus would not 
blame me for that. I need not open the box, and should not, of course, 
without the foolish boy's consent, even if the knot were untied. (As she 
works, Epimetheus and his companions are heard singing without. She 
stops to listen.) What a beautiful day it is! Perhaps.it would be wiser 
if I were to let this troublesome knot alone and go out to join Epimetheus 
and his playfellows. (She glances at the face on the lid of the box.) That 
face looks very mischievous. It really seems to be smiling. I wonder if it 
smiles because I am doing wrong? I have the greatest mind in the world 
to run away. (By an accidental twist, the cord untwines itself, and the box 
is without a fastening.) This is the strangest thing I ever knew! What 
will Epimetheus say? .And how can I possibly tie it up again? (She 
attempts to restore the knot, but in vain.) It seems to have gone entirely 
out of my mind. I shall have to let the box remain as it is until Epimetheus 
comes in. But when he finds the knot untied, he will know that I have done 
it. How shall I make him believe that I have not looked in the box? I 
shall never be able to do so. If he is going to suspect me of having looked 
in the box, I might just as well do it at once. 

(There is a murmur of voices from within the box.) 
Voices (from the box). Let us out, dear Pandora, pray let us out! 
We will be such nice pretty playfellows for you. Only let us out! 

Pandora. What can it be? Is there something alive in the box? Well 
—yes— I am resolved to take just one peep — only one peep — and the lid 
shall be shut down as safely as ever! There cannot possibly be any harm 
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in just one little peep. (Epimetheus enters softly with wreath of Howers 
and some grapes. He sees Pandora with her hand on the lid on the point 
of opening the box.) 

Epimetheus (aside). Since she is resolved to find out the secret, I, 
too, should like to know what the box contains. (As Pandora raises the 
lid the room becomes dark. Thunder is heard. She lifts the lid upright, 
and there is a sudden rush of winged creatures from the box. The Troubles 
ail the room, buzzing and darting about, and stinging Epimetheus and Pan^ 
dor a,) 

Epimetheus. Oh, I am stung! I am stung! Naughty Pandora! Wh> 
have you opened that wicked box? (Pandora lets the lid fall and starts 
up. A Trouble stings her, and she begins to cry with fright and pain. 
Epimetheus runs and opens the door to let the Troubles escape. When they 
have all departed, Pandora Aings herself on the floor, and with her head 
resting against the box, cries and sobs. Epimetheus, quite out of sorts, sits 
sullenly in a corner with his back to Pandora. Suddenly there is a gentle 
tap on the inside of the lid.) 

Pandora. What can that be? (Epimetheus does not answer.) You are 
very unkind not to speak to me. (She sobs again. The knock is repeated.) 

Pandora. Who are you? Who are you inside this naughty box? 

Voice (from within — sweet little voice). Only lift the lid and you shall 
see. 

Pandora. No, no, I have had enough of lifting the lid! You are 
inside of the box, naughty creature, and there you shall stay! There are 
plenty of your ugly brothers and sisters already flying around the world. 
You need never think that I shall be so foolish as to let you out. (She 
looks toward Epimetheus, expecting him to commend her for her wisdom.) 

Epimetheus (mutters). You are wise too late. 

Voice. Ah, you had much better let me out. I am not like those 
naughty creatures that have stings in their tails. They are no brothers and 
sisters of mine, as you would see at once, if you were only to get a glimpse 
of me. Come, come, my pretty Pandora! I am sure you will let me out! 
(Pandora is cheered by the pleasant voice. Epimetheus turns half round 
and seems to be in better spirits.) 

Pandora. My dear Epimetheus, have you heard this little voice? 

Epimetheus. Yes, to be sure I have, and what of it? 

Pandora. Shall I lift the lid again? 

Epimetheus. Just as you please. You have done so much mischief 
already, that perhaps you may as well do a little more. One other Trouble, 
in such a swarm as you have set adrift about the world, can make no very 
great difference . 

Pandora. You might speak a little more kindly. (She wipes her eyes.) 

Voice (from within the box). Ah, naughty boy! He knows he is 
longing to see me. Come, my dear Pandora, lift up the lid. I am in a great 
hurry to comfort you. Only let me have some fresh air, and you shall 
soon see matters are not quite so dismal as you think them. 
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Pandora. Epimetheus, come what may, I am resolved to open the box. 

Epimetheus. And, as the lid seems very heavy, I will help you! (He 
runs across the room and lifts the lid. The room becomes light again. 
Hope, a sunny and smiling little personage, comes forth. She Uees to 
Epimetheus and lays the least touch of her Anger on the inHamed spot where 
the Trouble stung, and immediately the anguish of it is gone. She kisses 
Pandora on the forehead, and the hurt is cured.) 

Pandora. Pray, who are you, beautiful creature? 

Hope. I am to be called Hope. And because I am such a cheery little 
body, I was packed into the box to make amends to the human race for 
that swarm of ugly Troubles, which was destined to be let loose among 
them. Your one wrong act of opening the lid of the box entrusted to your 
care by Quicksilver has brought calamity to the whole world. 

Pandora. I am very, very sorry. 

Hope, Sorrows, diseases, cares, and many kinds of naughtiness have 
gone forth to affect mankind and to bring many tears and heartaches where 
formerly existed only joy and happiness. The flowers which have never 
been known to fade will now begin to droop and shed their petals in a 
day or two, and the children who seemed immortal will grow older and 
older day by day, and become youths and maidens, men and women. 

Pandora (sobbing). Oh, I am indeed sorry! My wrong act has brought 
pain not only to myself but to all the world. 

Epimetheus. It is largely my fault, for I should have prevented you 
from lifting the lid. My curiosity made me false to my promise. (He 
seems quite repentant.) 

Hope. Never fear, we shall do pretty well in spite of them all. 

Pandora (drying her tears). Your wings are colored like the rainbow. 
How very beautiful! 

Hope. Yes, they are like the rainbow, because, glad as my nature is, I 
am partly made of tears as well as smiles. 

Epimetheus. And will you stay with us forever and ever? 

Hope. As long as you need me — and that will be as long as you live 
in the world — I promise never to desert you. There may come times and 
seasons now and then, when you will think that I have utterly vanished. 
But again, and again, and again, when perhaps you least dream of it, 
you will see the glimmer of my wings on the- ceiling of your cottage. Yes, 
my dear children, and I know something very good and beautiful that is 
to be given you hereafter! 

Pandora. Oh tell us — tell us what it is! 

Epimetheus. Yes, tell us what it is ! 

Hope (putting her finger on her rosy mouth). Do not ask me. But 
do not despair, even if it should never happen while you live on this earth. 
Trust in my promise, for it is true. 
' Epimetheus. We do trust you. 

Pandora. For you bring us hope and joy again. 

(Curtain) 
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The stage as arranged for the performances was very attractive. 
Curtains of soft gray-green formed the background. A large chest 
stood at the left of the stage^ one end partially concealed by the cur- 
tains; this end was open, and the Troubles were able to get into the 
chest without being seen by the audience. The chest was decorated in 
pastels by members of the art department to suggest a richly carved 
and ornamented box. Careful search was made through the work of 
the artists and illustrators to get the best ideas for the chest. At the 
right of the stage was a single beautiful Greek bench. The simple 
costumes were thought out with care to insure beauty of line and 
charm of color. 

There were two casts in order to give a larger number an oppor- 
tunity to participate, and the play was given several times that the 
children might have the value of more than one performance before an 
audience. 

It is always wise to have more than a single performance. When 
one has had the actual experience of trying to impersonate a character 
and picture a situation before an audience then he is ready and able to 
take a step further, to penetrate deeper into the more subtle mysteries 
of the character and the play. The very act of expression clarifies the 
vision and sends one back to the literary text of the play for a fuller 
knowledge of the character, and with the second playing comes growth 
in skill and a deepening grasp of the individual part in its relation to 
the whole play. 

Plays in the elementary school should be simple in nature, up- 
lifting in thought, dealing with situations and emotions suitable for 
the wholesome contemplation of children. The play should grow na- 
turally out of the work of the grade, and not be an exotic growth. The 
only literature that should be put into dramatic form is that which 
will gain in effectiveness by dramatization and by acting. The simple 
epic or heroic stories best meet the needs of the elementary school. 
Complexity of. plots, sub-plots, an over-abundance of incidents should 
be carefully avoided. The unities of time, place, and action, should 
be adhered to as much as possible. 

Many of the plays prepared by or for the elementary schools 
violate the principles of unity. I find half-hour plays divided into 
three or four acts, with two or three scenes each. This is bad art and 
is disconcerting to the participants as well as to the audience. The 
dramatization should serve as a training in judgment and discrimina- 
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tion and give the children an unconscious feeling for proportion and 
play structure. Keen suspense should not be a great factor in school 
plays, especially in the lower grades. The audience should early be 
let into the secret. Children should not be permitted to incorporate 
into a play any and all dramatic material they may have at hand. Such 
a procedure would be most deleterious, and in extremely bad taste. 
Every play must have a vitalizing central idea, and every part, every 
incident, every character must logically serve this dominating central 
idea. Imagine an artist saying, "Now I will throw off all restraint, 
and on this canvas I will put all the charming picturesque bits that I 
have observed of late.'^ Would the result be a picture? Would it be 
art? No, rather a "vaudevillistic hodgepodge.^^ And yet we see plays 
injured by the introduction of alien material. I remember a Greek 
play in which there were Dutch dances. Our standard is education, 
and not entertainment. The drama is one of the fine arts and must 
be so taught. A good play, then, must have a clearly defined and 
worthy purpose, a clash of forces, a sane sequence, an inevitable issue, 
and an artistic and literary form. 

There are available for the first seven grades practically no plays 
of suflBcient literary merit to justify their use. It is a great mistake to 
give the children plays that are over-mature for them, and it is not 
wise to break the unity of a literary masterpiece by taking out a scene. 
Children are long-suffering, and an enthusiastic teacher can make them 
interested in almost any story, but this is not a proof that it is good 
for them. There is an abundance of real literature suited to their needs 
and abilities without discounting the future. The use of Milton^s 
Comus or Shakespeare^s plays, before the eighth grade at least, is a 
grave mistake of judgment. 

When the eighth grade is reached, we find a few literary dramas 
that will meet the needs of the students, who are now in the adolescent 
period and are outgrowing their complete satisfaction in the simple epic 
heroes of the preceding grades; they show a fast-maturing interest in 
the real and more complex problems of actual life. A Pot of Broth 
by Yeats, The Nativity by Douglas Hyde, with the cutting of two or 
three sentences, Shakespeare^s Julius Caesar, for example, are plays 
which the children can understand and will take great pleasure in pre- 
senting. Such plays as The Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, As You 
Like It, are too mature in content and should be left to the high-school 
period when the pupils are older and better able to understand and 
appreciate. 
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Julius Caesar is admirably suited to give eighth graders an intro- 
duction to Shakespeare. Having become acquainted with the play, the 
class often shows a desire to act portions of it. This is frequently done 
informally in the class-room,, and occasionally some of the scenes are 
presented before the entire school. It is not necessary to costume the 
characters. Also the portion of the play selected should not be too 
long. The scene in which Flavins and MaruUus address the rabble, 
and the forum scene, have been done most successfully by our eighth 
grade. The scene in the garden is good but not so interesting to young 
people as such stirring scenes as the assassination of Caesar. 

The literature used in the eighth grade is full of dramatic inci- 
dents. Ivanhoe has been a source of much material for our dramatiza- 
tions. . 

The presentation of a play has been for some years a part of our 
Christmas work. The Nativity by Douglas Hyde seems to be well- 
nigh ideal for our particular needs, and has for two Christmas seasons 
been presented by the eighth grade. The play is beautifully written 
and is about the length that an eighth grade can easily sustain. The 
characters are of proportionate importance, thus giving every one an 
equal opportunity. The setting and costumes are picturesque and 
beautiful. Before the play is first read to the class, several lessons are 
spent preparing the way by creating an atmosphere and making an 
intelligent setting for the fullest possible understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the play. This is done in part through the story of how the 
drama had its origin in the church, the description of the first dra- 
matic presentations and the development of the drama. This whole 
story of the rise of the English drama if simply told with concrete 
illustrations is of great interest to high-school classes and even to 
eighth graders. Bits from the old moralities and miracle plays are 
read to the class. Each member of the class is given a copy of The 
Star of Bethlehem, a miracle play by Alice Corbin, which they read 
aloud and discuss. The teacher reads the Bible account and many of 
the children read at home the coming of the wise men from Ben Hur 
and The Other Wise Man by Van Dyke. Copies of the great pictures 
of the Nativity are displayed about the room, and in the music work 
they hear some of the great musical compositions that have been in- 
spired by the coming of the Messiah. When we feel that the class is 
prepared, then The Nativity, by Douglas Hyde, is read. 

The work leading up to the first reading will differ with each play 
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and with each class. But the general statement of method of procedure 
is the same and the principles laid down for the preparing of The 
Nativity will apply equally well to high-school plays. This first read- 
ing should be as vividly dramatic as possible, so that the imagination 
of the pupils may be stirred and their first impression be a deep and 
lasting one. It is needless to say that the teacher must do much work 
preparatory to the reading of the play before the class ; the scenes must 
be visualized, the characters understood even to the point of actually 
hearing the tones of their voices and of seeing their movements. Every 
teacher of literature should be able to read with real dramatic power. 

The reading of the play to the class is naturally followed by a 
general discussion of the story and of the characters. This di&cussion 
should not go far the first day, and the recitation period should close 
with the class enthusiastic over the play as a whole. 

At the next meeting, the pupils are given texts of the play and 
each one reads a part. Questions arise in the minds of the pupils and 
other pupils answer them. The questions and discussion lead to a de- 
tailed study of the text in order to prove and illuminate the point 
under discussion. There is no difficulty in arousing the desire on the 
part of the pupils to present the play before the school. 

When the class has a fair understanding of the whole play and a 
certain amount of freedom in reading the text, then we are ready to 
try the play in action. The teacher must have a very clear mental 
image of the general setting, movement, and business of the play be- 
fore the children are allowed to act. I always strive, in my preparatory 
work, to catch the dominating spirit of the drama and devise the set- 
ting and furnishings to carry out in line, color, and arrangement this 
keynote. I use in working out every play, a miniature stage set with 
furniture of proportionate size, and inanimate players which I move 
about as I read the play through. In this way, I get. a fairly definite 
idea of effective arrangement and artistic grouping. I make careful 
note of all that I work out, so that when it comes to actual rehearsals 
the pupils' minds may not be distracted by the planning of stage ar- 
rangement, which is a problem too complex for them to evolve. It is 
valuable for them to give expression to their conception of the scenes 
and their arrangement, but the real work of planning the larger move- 
ment and arrangement of the play belongs to the director. At the 
first informal acting it is sufficient to set the stage so a« to give a fairly 
clear image to the actors of entrances, and of the placement of things. 
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At this time, no definite action or stage business need be given them, 
for the main purpose of this first rehearsal is to leave the actors free 
to express as fully as they are able their conception of the part they are 
playing. At a second rehearsal the main arrangement of movement 
and of business may be made clear. The minor details of action will 
come from them individually as they grow in activity of thought. 

The selection of the players is a difficult problem to most teachers. 
It is possible, by having more than one cast, to give in our school, where 
the group is never larger than twenty-four, each member of the class 
an opportunity to act. This is the ideal condition, for every child is 
innately dramatic, and needs this development, and two casts give the 
children an opportunity to see at rehearsals the needs as well as the ex- 
cellencies in the work of those doing the same part that they are to 
portray. 

The teacher conducting the class should have the actual choosing 
of the players. The ^^try-out'^ system with the other teachers and pupils 
as judges is a great educational mistake. Only the person who thor- 
oughly knows the children, their needs and their latent capacity, can 
make a wise selection. The outwardly clever pupils who impress the 
listener unskilled in the pedagogy of acting, are often those who should 
not be chosen for a leading part. We need to remind ourselves fre- 
quently that the purpose of drama in the school is education. The 
matter of the selection of the players is of the greatest importance and 
requires much experience. Oftentimes, the person who at first seemed 
most unpromising has done the best work and gained the greatest 
personal growth. 

The members of the class are always asked what part they would 
like best to play, and in the high school they are frequently asked to 
make out a list of what they think would be the best casting of the 
parts. While this information will doubtless aid in the selection of the 
players, yet the final decision must be left to the wise choice of the 
teacher. This choice will depend largely upon the pupiFs intellectual 
power to conceive the part, his need for playing it, and somewhat upon 
a fair physical fitness for portraying the character. 

The players should never be allowed to memorize their part or 
even read aloud frequently by themselves until they have a clear 
understanding of the thought. False emphasis and mechanical reading 
of lines are often due to the teacher^s allowing the pupil to get the 
words before he has secured the thought. The mis-reading of a line 
quickly becomes a habit which is more or less difficult to get rid of. 
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The whole play must be gone over very thoroughly before we at- 
tempt to have it acted. Every speech and situation should be perfectly 
clear to everyone. If a player finds difficulty in saying a line let him 
put it into his own words until the thought is perfectly clear; then he 
is usually able to give the thought readily in the author's own words. 
I always give the players individual rehearsals as soon as the parts have 
been assigned, in order that I may help them with their particular 
needs and make sure that they are working with understanding. When 
the children are perfectly familiar with the thought and with the 
author's peculiar mode of expression, then memorizing is a simple 
matter and should be the next step. 

I do not believe in the practice of allowing the players, after the 
first few rehearsals, to use their texts while they are attempting to act. 
The mind and body should be free to express themselves in action. 
Bodily expression cannot come in any free way until the players are 
unhampered by the playbook. 

The text mastered, then comes the valuable work of developing 
the players in their conception and portrayal of their parts and in 
weaving the individual parts into an artistic and well-balanced whole. 

It is not necessary in most plays to call everyone to each rehearsal. 
Special rehearsals for groups having scenes together is an economy 
of time and effort. In The Nativity, the two peasant women can be 
rehearsed alone ; also the shepherds and the kings by themselves. 

The teacher's place in rehearsing a play is to stimulate, feed, and 
direct the imagination of the actors, make conditions right for freest 
expression, and then leave the players unhampered to express them- 
selves through the medium of the character portrayed. Do not expect 
more dramatic action than they have activity of thought which de- 
mands dramatic expression. 

The stage as fully as possible equipped with setting and proper- 
ties should be used from the time that the parts are memorized. How 
can the actors gauge their final action when rehearsing in a room which 
is not of the same size or proportions as the stage where the play is to 
be presented ? Or how can a king know how to bear a jar supposed to 
contain precious ointment unless he has the jar when he is rehearsing? 
The use of the important properties and furnishings tends to give 
freedom to action and stimulation to the imagination. There must be 
many costume rehearsals in order to make the. actors feel perfectly 
at home in their strange clothes. 
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Do not attempt to show the players how to do a thing, for the 
result will usually be artificiality. Never teach formal gesture. Real 
gesture proceeds from an active desire to act, and the individual is and 
should be largely unconscious of the physical movement. Gesture to 
be true and effective must be spontaneous. Bodily expression and stage 
business will develop naturally as the players become more and 
more identified with their characters, and with each unconscious ex- 
pression in their effort to portray will come a growth in skill. There 
is always a period when the results seem crude, most inadequate, and 
uncorrelated ; this is when the director must have faith, born of the 
knowledge that this is a step in the process and he must wisely refrain 
from doing the part for them to copy. The true development of the 
dramatic instinct is from within the individual. Clarify the player's 
thinking and lead him on but do not "coach'' him. Before long the 
actors will emerge into a period of realism, and from that stage of de- 
velopment, the artist can lead some of the players to enter the first 
stages of the suggestive realm which is the highest in art. 

Sometimes it is helpful to make the players do a part of a scene 
in pantomime; being deprived of reliance upon mere words, which 
have become so predominating a factor in the transference of thought, 
the players of necessity have to rely wholly upon bodily expression, and 
this helps to free the more or less unresponsive physical agents. 

About twenty-five rehearsals are necessary to get a play into ^eally 
good condition for serious worthy presentation. Some one in a recent 
educational journal told of getting an elaborate production ready in 
a week, and gave as a reason for so doing that a longer preparation 
would cause the children to become weary of the work. I have never 
found that adequate preparation had this effect. If the play we are 
preparing is worth while, and we have determined to do it for an 
audience, then it is deserving the best production that the children 
can give. One must learn to respect art, and hasty and imperfect work 
is conducive to low ideals and bad habits of thought and behavior. 
The work will always be interesting provided the children are con- 
stantly growing in insight and in the power of expression. We need 
intensive work and extensiveness as far as the children are capable of 
going at that period in their development. The feeling that they have 
done their best and have given a truly excellent presentation will be an 
umending source of joy and satisfaction to them. 

I have spoken in another place of the value of more than one 
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presentation of a play. The auditorium in which the pupils produce 
their dramas should be intimate because the young people have im- 
mature voices and are unskilled in the art of radiating and projecting 
thought to fill a large hall. The performances should be short because 
young amateur actors cannot build up and sustain a long sequence of 
incidents. 

Eeally fine copies of the pictures done by the great artists were 
frequently referred to in the work of designing the costumes of the 
Nativity Play, in arranging the stage, and in evolving effective group- 
ing of characters. The children often were seen studying The Star 
of Bethlehem by Burne- Jones. They were deeply impressed by the 
way in which the kings expressed in every attitude their wonder and 
reverence. The shepherds in Larolle's picture made those playing the 
part of shepherds wish to express awe and humility just as fully. By 
observing another cast practicing, the children perceived that those who 
at the moment of speaking a line felt most deeply and sincerely the 
thing they were saying came nearest to having the whole body talk as 
was true in the pictures by the great artists. 

The matter of designing and making of the costumes for The 
Nativity, was discussed in Volume I of the Year Book. 

The problem of stage setting is always freely talked over by the 
class, for it is their presentation of the play, but young people are so 
filled with our modern realistic methods of production that they need 
to be educated and directed in the subject of good taste in the matter. 

It will often take considerable wisdom and tact to get the young 
people to feel satisfied with the idea of a sane artistic setting. One 
class was unanimous in its desire for a realistic stable with large 
wooden doors opening toward the audience. Realizing that a person 
convinced agai-nst his will keeps a tenacious hold of his opinion, I, 
like Polonius, "went round to work.^' I said "Very well, let us con- 
sider how we can carry out your plans.^^ We looked at our stage and 
the class found that it was in truth extremely small. I asked them to 
indicate on the floor with chalk where the stable would stand, and 
where the doors would swing when opened by Joseph. Someone soon 
said after due consideration, "Oh, we cannot have doors swinging out, 
because the shepherds and kings would be in the way.^^ All agreed 
that our stage was too small for swinging doors and actors at the same 
time. Sliding doors were found to be impracticable even if they 
were really in use at the time of The Nativity. The final stage setting, 
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born out of the adaptation of the material to the space, was wonderfully 
beautiful and suggestive, and moreover was a great satisfaction to the 
actors who gained through it an education in taste. The stage was 
hung with soft gray-green curtains which made a far more pleasing 
background than could have been obtained by an attempted realistic 
landscape which would have failed to harmonize with the spirit of the 
play. The idea of the stable was indicated by two upright logs of 
some twelve inches in diameter which supported a similar horizontal 
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log. The silver-gray tones of these weathered logs blended beautifully 
with the gray-green of the stage hangings. There were no realistic 
stable doors, merely curtains of the same material as the background. 
These curtains opened in the middle and could be pushed back out of 
sight. The interior of the stable was most simple. On a platform 
raised some seven inches so that all might see, was a i*ude manger; at 
its left stood a simple bench on which Mary sat. Joseph stood at the 
right, and just over Mary's head hung an old lantern. The placement 
of the manger, bench and lantern were nicely calculated so that 
Joseph at the head of the manger and Mary seated at the foot, made a 
lovely balance of line and space. 

The lighting I worked out with great care. Carefully distributed 
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concealed blue light gave the appearance of early morning to the por- 
tion of the stage in front of the stable. When Joseph drew the curtain 
at the stable entrance to reveal the mother and child to the kings and 
shepherds^, one saw that a brilliant light came from the manger and 
illuminated the portion of Mary's face that was turned toward the 
child. This idea of having the illumination emanate from the face 
of the Christ Child was suggested to me by Correggio's Holy Night. 
A chiaroscuro effect was gained by the dim light from the old lantern 
that hung to the left of Mary and cast wonderful shadows. The idea 
of having the whole picture dominated by a central high light was the 
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result of a long period of observation of the methods of lighting used 
at the Eoyal Opera House in Dresden. A play appeals to the eye as 
well as to the ear; therefore simple artistic effects are always appro- 
priate^ provided they help to make the play more clear in its idea and 
spirit. 

Let us say a few words^ before passing from this brief considera- 
tion of the use of the dramatic instinct in the elementary school, about 
the problem of the playgoing of young people. Children demand and 
will have an avenue for the expression of dramatic instinct and their 
innate love of play, and they also sincerely desire to see stories pre- 
sented in actual dramatic form. The theater, however, is no place for 
children, under the age, let us say of eleven. Seldom does the commer- 
cial theater present a play the content of which is at all suitable for 
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the contemplation of children, and even when a play appropriate for 
young people is given, I believe it is wiser to keep the younger children 
away. The large theater, the crowds of people, brilliant lights, music, 
elaboration of staging, ornateness of costume, and the excitement of 
the acting, are over-stimulating for young children. 

The moving picture houses are surely no place for children, and 
yet thousands under the age of eleven are going daily with the consent 
of their parents. They see picture plays of things that never could or 
should happen. These young children in the formative period of 
growth, who are gaining a knowledge of things that shall serve to 
interpret the world to them and form their criteria for action, are given 
by the average moving-picture show ideas and standards of conduct 
that are false and baneful. Children need emotional development, 
but not thrills and nervous excitement. 

The school must help largely to handle the problem. The child's 
need for the expression and direction of his dramatic instinct and his 
desire for seeing human nature portrayed in play form, must be met 
by simple, artistic presentation in the school auditorium of plays whose 
content is suitable to the child's stage of development. After the age 
of eleven, there can safely be an occasional visit to a good play well 
acted, but these visits for elementary school children should be few 
and far between, and the plays chosen with greatest wisdom. Between 
the age of eleven and the time when a child reaches the high school, an 
artistic, properly arranged and well-equipped school auditorium should 
meet nearly every need for dramatic expression, and for the witnessing 
of plays. The average moving-picture house is no place for any young 
person, for it is very like the first page of a sensational and sentimental 
newspaper and is productive of about as much harm. 

The high schools have in a large measure failed to recognize and 
wisely use the dramatic instinct of the pupils. Almost the only attempt 
in many high schools is through the dramatic club, but this club which 
is to be found in most high schools, does not meet the need in any 
satisfactory way. The membership of these clubs is limited, and so 
everyone in the school does not get the needed opportunity for the 
development of his dramatic nature. The work of these dramatic or- 
ganizations is not infrequently of a low standard. There may be an 
occasional presentation of a worthy drama but more often the energy 
is spent on the preparing and giving of some musical comedy or trivial 
farce. This sort of work has no merit as education. * Even the value 
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to be derived by the few in the giving of the occasional good drama is 
lessened by the nnedncational manner of its study, preparation, and 
presentation. 

Legitimate dramatic expression in the high school as in the grades 
is indissolubly connected with the study in literature, and is the na- 
tural outgrowth of this study. Literature has been too frequently 
taught as if its main purpose were the training in English or philology. 

Every educator should realize that literature is essentially dra- 
matic in essence and should be treated in a true dramatic spirit. Litera- 
ture cannot be truly appreciated when it is studied in a purely selfish 
and self-centered way. To make a beautiful piece of literature one's 
own, it is necessary, not only to be moved by it, but it is imperative that 
one should strive to make others feel what he feels; every impression to 
become permanent and valuable must have a motor expression. 

I once heard Dr. Richard G. Moulton say: ^'In most subjects, 
all you need is facts. Facts are the most barren things in literature. 
The emotional nature must be aroused or you are outside literature, the 
soul must be stirred to love or to hate.'' 

In literature we have the expression of that which is finest, noblest 
in human thought and endeavor. A sympathetic appreciation of litera- 
ture and a desire and effort to make others feel what we feel is a great 
educational force. 

A worth-while acquaintance with literature demands that its study 
be dramatic in. spirit and that the individual be moved to give some 
expression to the thought received, for the effort to make others see 
and feel enhances one's own perception of truth and beauty. An idea 
is thwarted, if it is not allowed to bud and blossom according to the 
law of its nature. I do not mean to suggest that every piece of litera- 
ture should be dramatized, or that every drama is to be acted; this 
would be the height of folly. I do mean to say that imaginative litera- 
ture should be approached in a dramatic frame of mind and that it 
should be given vocal expression. 

The drama itself is one of the fine arts and' as such deserves our 
serious recognition and attention. Most drama was of course written 
with the idea that it should be acted. It is not necessary that all the 
drama we study should be acted in costume, and before an audience, but 
at least we should have an impromptu acting before the class of a por- 
tion of each drama. Every student some time during the four years of 
the high school, -should participate in the thorough preparation and 
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presentation before an audience of at least one really worthy play. A 
careful study and performance of one of Shakespeare^s plays does more 
to make the students understand and love Shakespeare's art, and to 
give them a real feeling for true drama, than months of less interesting 
silent study and analysis of the text. We think we know through mere 
intellectual perception what we feel, but we cannot fully know until 
we have given our emotions expression. Each expression fills us with a 
consciousness that all is not expressed, and this leads us to further acts 
of expression which tend to clarify, deepen, and fix the ideas and 
emotions. Thus the body becomes a more responsive agent of thought, 
and the mind becomes capable of clearer thinking and of deeper 
feeling. 

We cannot reasonably question the place of the drama as a form 
of expression and the value of the use of the dramatic instinct as one 
mode of gaining an understanding of the world and of self. Macready, 
the great actor, said that the art of acting is "to fathom the depths of 
character, to trace latent motives, to feel tHeir finest quiverings of 
emotion, to comprehend the thoughts that are hidden under words, and 
thus possess one's self of the actual mind of the individual man.'^ 

The art of acting requires keen sympathy, a wide experience, and 
a fine intelligence, for to present a person thinking aloud is a most 
difficult achievement. In the beginning of this article, I tried to make 
it clear that social and genetic psychology have demonstrated that we 
come to a realization of the socially efficient self through a process that 
is essentially dramatic. There are many ways in which in the high 
school period, we can feed this dramatic instinct. But literature per- 
haps gives us our best opportunity. Without some sort of dramatic 
expression to give force, life, and true being to one's ideas, these ideas 
remain for most people, mere airy abstractions. How permanent and 
vivid an impression have you of the details of the great dramas and 
novels you read five or ten years ago ? Those masterpieces of literature 
which stirred your imagination deepest have left the most lasting im- 
print. But if you have had th© food fortune and joy actually to act 
a great play you will realize how potently and subtly it has become a 
part of you. The general impression which one gets from the first or 
even second reading of a drama is very different from the deep, inti- 
mate, permanent knowledge and emotional experience which' belong to 
one who has given a sympathetic interpretation to a character in that 
great drama. 
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If the instructor understands the manifestation of the dramatic 
instinct^ and knows how to direct it and use it in its true association 
to the study of literature, then many advantages will accrue to the 
individual. We have proved through several years of practice that the 
following are some of the values which are sure to accompany the 
legitimate use of dramatic expression. 

The development of a social consciousness may be illustrated by 
the preparation and giving of ZangwilFs The Melting Pot. The gradu- 
ating class of 1908 chose this play because it expressed their conception 
of true brotherhood; and throughout the long period of preparation^ 
the spirit of citizenship was uppermost in their minds, and a lasting 
lesson was brought home to them in such a forcible way that its es- 
sence can never be wholly lost. The composite nature of a play leads 
through its active rehearsal and presentation, to a careful adjustment 
of the individuals to each other. The exercise of the spirit of subordi- 
nation of self to the group for the unity and good of the whole social 
body is a valuable training for life and is another aspect of the develop- 
ment of a social consciousness. 

The stimulation of human sympathy is another product of the 
development of the dramatic spirit. The act of striving to appreciate 
another^s point of view and understand his problems in order that we 
may justly present that person in thought, speech, and action tends 
to widen one's own mental horizon and enlarge one's sympathies in the 
problems of others. This leads to a deeper insight into hidden depths 
of human action and develops insight into character. 

The adolescent, no less than the child, wishes for a fuller experi- 
ence of the manifold phases of human life. Young people yearn to 
share the activities and emotions of those who live outside their own 
limited environment. The utilization of the dramatic feeling helps to 
bring about one avenue for the wholesome multiplication of personali- 
ties. 

Dramatic art gives a right exercise and direction to the emotional 
nature through the cultivation of the imagination. Through the exer- 
cise of imagination in acting, we can get a certain type of emotional 
experience that we need and that does not come to us in our own 
experience. One reason why some people are led to indulge in stimu- 
lants is because of the monotony of their lives, resulting from a limited 
environment and from a lack of the legitimate imaginative and emo- 
tional experience which is necessary to the harmony and balance of 
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every one. When the imaginative and emotional desire is not satisfied 
in a natural way^ it tries to gain it through artificial means. The 
poor children who are invited to witness the acting of more fortunate 
children have often said most plaintively, "Oh, if I could only take part 
in a real playT 

Training in moral judgment cannot fail to result from the seeing 
of life whole as we do in a sound drama. Every-day experience gives 
us little perspective ; we cannot see the inevitable way in which cause 
and effect are connected. The drama gives us a lookout, so that we can 
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understand human experience and see the results of human conduct, 
thereby gaining an understanding of life. This helps to establish moral 
ideals. 

The work of preparing and presenting a play gives splendid oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of initiative. The following illustration shows 
how great this initiative is and how well able the young peopl'e are to 
assume large responsibility. A group of high-school students, when an 
accident deprived them of the presence of their director, carried 
through successfully the complicated presentation of a performance of 
Shakespeare's .4^ You Like It, It was the first time this particular 
cast had acted the play, and they had never had an opportunity to re- 
hearse on the stage where the performance was given. 

The development of concentration has been mentioned frequently. 
The successful portrayal of a character before an audience necessitates 
that the speaker feel the emotion while he speaks. This requires a high 
degree of concentration. In many arts one can go back and try things 
over if he does not feel satisfied with the results of his first expression ; 
or he can wait until he is in the mood for his work. But in acting, the 
audience is at hand, and one must do the best he can then and there, 
and he has only his voice and bodily expression to rely upon. The ac- 
tor's medium for exprepion is much less material and far more mental 
than that of any other art except singing. 

One is able in a large measure, under the cover of playing the part 
of another, to succeed in the overcoming of self -consciousness. A 
fine art, to be appreciated, needs to be understood in all its aspects 
and through actual experience. The work in dramatic expression, when 
carried on as it should be, helps to give young people a realization of 
the power and place of the theater. Staging, costuming, and lighting 
are subjects to which some of the foremost modern artists are giving 
much careful study and experimentation. Through the work of dra- 
matics in the secondary schools, the young people should gain some 
little insight into this art movement. The commercial stage gives 
what the public wants, and to raise the tone of the stage you must 
raise the ideals of the playgoing public. Our young people who are 
to make up the audiences of the future, should be led to recognize the 
true scope and place of the drama and of the theater. 

Dramatization certainly helps in the cultivation of literary feeling 
and power. The anticipation of presentation which actuates the pupils 
in the making of a play results in much enthusiasm. The actual work 
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of dramatization, therefore, reaches a higher mark of excellence than 
is to be obtained in composition work that has a less compelling social 
motive. Writing of real vigor and power is developed, and the con- 
stant reference to the piece of literature that is being made into a play, 
together with the study of the work of a great dramatist, to find out 
how he has constructed his play, helps to create a real literary appre- 
ciation and feeling. 

The acquisition of information is one of the minor accompani- 
ments of the work. The intelligent giving of an historical play, for 
example, necessitates not a little acquaintance with the habit and cus- 
toms of the period. 

A very practical result is the training of the memory. Therefore, 
the plays given ought to be worth while, for it is a pity to fill the 
thought with material that has no literary value. 

Improvement in speech follows the work in acting, if properly con- 
ducted. The bettering of the speech of most Americans is a ^^consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.^^ I know of no time when young people 
are so willing to work to improve speech and overcome defects as when 
they actually find that bad habits of voice production are hampering 
them in expressing themselves and in getting their thought "over the 
footlights.^^ Pupils are at such times ready to strive patiently to over- 
come weakness of voice, throatiness, bad articulation, poor enunciation, 
and the inability to radiate. Voice exercises are now not a bore, but 
an avenue to desired freedom and beauty of expression. 

Acting helps to give hodily control and freedom. 

These are some of the values that follow the legitimate and true 
use of the dramatic instinct which is innate in every one. The great 
good that comes from a thing rightly used implies that it is most 
dangerous when wrongly directed and misused. So it is with the 
drama, but this danger from wrong use does not signify that we should 
abandon it, but rather bids us to be more careful to use it well. Fire 
keeps us warm and cooks our food when rightly used, when not kept 
under control and direction it bums our homes and destroys life. 

Let us consider some of the pitfalls which have been ascribed to 
work in dramatic expression and suggest how they may be avoided. 

It has been said that dramatic study is apt to make one disinclined 
for less interesting work. W<ell, this is not the fault of the drama, and 
it should not be condemned because it is a pleasant study. The old idea 
that because a thing is delightful it must be baneful has long since 
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given way to the belief that work that is worth while brings abundant 
joy and satisfaction. 

Dramatic study when educationally and artistically pursued is not 
"the primrose path of dalliance'^ but means hard, conscientious, un- 
selfish work. 

Excellence is attained only by arduous labor, unswerving pur- 
pose, and unfailing discipline. Experience has proved that the legi- 
timate and right use of dramatic study does not make one disinclined 
for other work; rather it makes one feel the necessity and value of 
other forms of study, and realize that success in art depends upon a 
well-rounded body of knowledge, freedom of physical expression, and 
a large efficiency. 

(Here is a simple example of how this subject relates to the more 
technical work. On one occasion when a pupil in the seventh grade 
read very poorly because of a failure to recognize the logic of the 
thought, I asked the class about the grammatical construction of the 
sentence, and we analyzed it into subject, predicate and modifiers. It 
was soon patent to the class that this technical knowledge was indis- 
pensable before the power to read well could be acquired. Just a few 
days before, some of the children had been asking what real value 
grammar study had. They received a very practical answer.) 

Over-stimulation of emotion is frequently mentioned as a pitfall. 
Here is a real danger, and it must be guarded against as carefully as 
the teacher of physical culture, in his effort to develop the muscles of 
the students, has to guard against over-taxing and straining them. The 
study of expression should stimulate and develop the higher and 
nobler emotions and should bring under control the baser feelings. 
Over-stimulation can and must be carefully avoided. 

Over-training is a danger. How far should the teacher go in the 
matter of training ? What is the norm which determines this ? Some 
people claim that there should be no training; "let the child feel the 
emotion and then express it and leave it.^^ To me, this is to stop far 
short of the educational goal and would, I believe, be a failure to 
promote the child's growth and would lead to a more or less selfish and 
purposeless indulgence of emotional feeling. The student, having per- 
ceived something of the truth, beauty and emotional content of a piece 
of literature, feels the desire to express that which he has perceived. 
When this necessary expression has been made, the pupil is sensible of 
its inadequacy, due partially to lack of physical freedom and flexibility, 
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and partially to a meager grasp of the thing to be expressed. The 
pupil should then go back to the piece of literature to gain inspiration 
and truth and should again give expression to the truth perceived. 
How many times may the process be repeated ? Until the student has 
come up to some mature ideal held in the teacher's mind? ISFo^ this 
is assuredly not the criterion, but the process should be repeated until 
the pupil has done the very best that he is capable of at the time. 
Unless this goal is held, art study tends to become a form of pleasant 
indulgence rather than a factor in the education and development of 
self. It requires sane judgment on the teacher's part to recognize 
when the pupil has come up to the best he is capable of at the time. 
The student must not be allowed to imitate the teacher. Artificial imi- 
tation is not education ; self-expression is. The pupil's expression must 
follow the conception of an idea on his own part. It is perfectly legiti- 
mate for the teacher to try to deepen the student's thinking and to 
stimulate his feeling. A teacher who has dramatic ability may oc- 
casionally find it wise to illustrate in action but such illustration should 
be true and should never be repeated often enough for the student to 
imitate. Keep clearly in the pupil's mind the fact that his aim is to 
make his audience perceive and feel those things which the author per- 
ceived and felt and expressed in literary form. This purpose will tend 
to keep the thought away from self and will destroy imitation. It is 
far better for the student to be able to say with Touchstone, ''A poor 
thing but mine own" than to be over-burdened by artificial methods 
which have no educational merit. 

Blighting the imagination is charged against dramatic study. 
Every evil charged against the drama is due, not to its use, but to its 
abuse. Imagination is blighted because the children are permitted to 
attempt to present thought which they have not assimilated and have 
not made their own. Imagination is blighted when we attempt to 
produce in dramatic form material not suitable for dramatic purposes. 
The true play stimulates the imagination, and any play that blights the 
imagination is frankly a bad specimen. 

Here we realize that much that is dramatic in spirit is not suitable 
for the stage. Browning's Hei^e Riel, Tennyson's The Revenge, or 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, for example, are not possible for dra- 
matization; the material difficulties cannot be overcome. The Blue 
Bird, I think, is far stronger in its appeal to the imagination when 
read than when acted, but the reverse is true of Shakespeare when 
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adequately done. Imagination may be hindered because the teacher 
fails to perceive that suggestion and not realism is the purpose of all art. 
Apply this test to your prospective play ; will its appeal to the imagina- 
tion be enhanced by stage presentation ? If your answer is ^^no'^ then 
don't attempt it. Avoid plays that depend upon mechanical effects for 
tlMsir success^ for if these effects come off tardily ^^the unskillful laugh'' 
anfl ^^the judicious grieve." 

Some people claim that dramatic work fosters self-appreciation 
and conceit. Well^ if there is one thing that acting will do when 
rightly used, it is to produce humility; only the person who can lose 
sight of his own personality and can, through sympathy, put himself 
in another's place can do satisfactory work. Let us make this clear by 
means of a practical illustration. I conducted at the University High 
School of Chicago, a course in the study of the drama. Our first play 
was one of the Irish National Theater, plays. The Turn of the Road, 
a drama of true ethical and literary merit. The parts were assigned. 
Several of the young people were possessed of much natural ability and 
made an excellent showing at first. Others were naturally stiff and 
unresponsive, but yet eager to do their best. After a short time some 
of the really gifted but somewhat self-satisfied people found that they 
were making no progress; they could not get away from themselves, 
while some of the less gifted, through intelligence, earnestness, and 
selflessness, were forging ahead. It was not long before those who were 
gifted but self-centered recognized the truth of the situation and be- 
came humble and teachable. They put self aside and began to work 
out their own salvation. One fellow, who for several weeks appeared 
to be hopelessly undramatic, through intelligent perseverance gave at 
the last one of the best character portrayals I have ever seen done by a 
boy of his age. Had the play been presented before all had had an 
opportunity to mature, the naturally gifted would have been injured 
through self-satisfaction, and the real students would have failed to find 
themselves. 

Extravagance of costume is another objection raised. This is a 
matter on which our school feels very strongly. If there is any ex- 
travagance of costume it is the fault of those in charge of the dramatic 
work. We must never lose sight of the fact that the play is the thing 
and that the drama should never be a show. Costumes have their 
place, but they must serve the story which the drama seeks to tell. 
Costumes should be simple and beautiful in color and in line, they 
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should never be so conspicuous that they take attention from the 
drama itself. Most people need to be taught that every costume must 
be subordinated and related to the whole picture. 

The drama appeals to the eye and to the ear; it is the only one of 
the arts that appeals to two senses. Since the drama for part of its 
effectiveness depends directly upon what is seen, it follows that a 
sane amount of illusion is demanded. It is necessary to have a proper 
setting that shall serve as an appropriate, unobstrusive, and beautiful 
background for the story whose unfolding through speech and action 
is the main design of dramatic presentation. 

The real purpose of scenery is to help create an illusion through 
the appeal to the imagination; only beautiful scenery can do this, 
and as a rule adequate scenery is a very expensive accessory and is ruled 
out of school plays on the grounds of expense if on no other. The 
useful and most generally satisfactory background is a chaste wall or a 
beautiful curtain of neutral tone. We have three curtains which are 
used as they best seem to fit the spirit of the play ; one of gray-green, 
one of soft gray, and one of blue. Canton flannel makes a satisfac- 
tory and inexpensive material. Purchase it in white and have it 
dyed the color you wish. The dyers will give you the exact tone of 
any sample you may furnish them. For interiors it is a simple and 
inexpensive matter to have a set of carefully proportioned screens made 
after the Craig idea and covered with some beautiful material that 
shall make a very adequate and artistic background. If high schools, 
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instead of renting exterior sets made up of ugly back drops and impos- 
sible wings, or unlovely interiors of painted canvas, would spend a small 
sum on curtains and screens they could with the skillful use of light 
and shadows stage their plays much more cheaply and artistically than 
at present. 

Appropriate costumes, the necessary properties, and stage fur- 
niture should always be chosen with greatest care. Suitable costumes 
are more important than a realistic background. Stage furniture 
should be kept down to the minimum required by the actual demands 
of the play and should be chosen with due regard to the canons of taste 
and appropriateness. Adequate properties cannot be dispensed with. 

A thoroughly realistic presentation of Shakespeare's plays is a 
mistaken undertaking for any high school. The right settings can- 
not be obtained, and the change of scenes make an amateur perform- 
ance most tedious. We produced As You Like It at Mandel Hall, 
University of Chicago, in a very simple but most effective manner. 
Speed of action and concentration of attention were gained by having 
but one intermission. We acted as a group all of the scene which takes 
place out of the forest; brief pauses indicated lapse of time without 
the dropping of the curtain. The stage for the first setting was hung 
with a soft burlap curtain of natural color; the floor was covered with 
a blue-green cloth; in the center of the stage at the back was placed 
a tall piece of statuary with a half -circle of box and bay trees for a 
background; at the right and left of the stage were two quaint iron 
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lawn seats backed by box trees. The stage was carefully lighted, and 
the result was a scene that was not only suggestive but exceedingly 
lovely. The second group of scenes comprised all of those in the 
forest; again lapse of time was indicated without dropping the cur- 
tain. For this scene in the forest we used for economy's sake the 
same brown background — could we have afforded it we should have 
liked to try a soft blue curtain — and we set the stage with real ever- 
green trees, placing an old log or two in the foreground. 

These two settings framed the pleasing proscenium, and grace- 
fully draped crimson curtains of Mandel Hall made effective and un- 
obtrusive backgrounds that lent atmosphere to the whole play and 
served to bring into relief the carefully costumed players. For an out- 
door scene painted scenery should not be used unless one is able to 
procure (and that is rarely possible) a back drop that is painted so 
beautifully that it is really picturesque. If such a panorama drop 
can be obtained, then it should be used with curtains or tall screens 
covered with green cloth at the sides of the stage. Avoid the ugly, 
inartistic painted wings that never did and never will create an illusion 
of reality or add in any way to the picture. 

Lighting is an important consideration in staging a play for we 
cannot always place our stage, as we do a picture, so that we may have a 
good natural light upon it. We shall need artificial light in order 
that we may see what is being acted. Today people are learning to 
handle illumination so that beautiful, subtle effects of light and shadow 
are gained, and illumination has come to play a very important part in 
a performance. Footlights are to be avoided because they tend to 
draw an unpleasant and inartistic line across the lower edge of the 
picture which often bothers both audience and actors. Border, side, 
and bunch lights furnished with dimmers, together with a baby spot- 
light, are to be found on a stage well equipped for artistic perform- 
ances. I believe in the darkened auditorium because of the effect upon 
the actor. Unable to see the audience distinctly, he is not distracted 
by them; and the well-lighted stage takes the actor away from the 
outside world and gives him the feeling of the realm of play and of 
fancy. 

People often ask if it is not injurious for a person to play the part 
of a bad character. There is no danger to be feared because every part 
is played for the purpose of bringing out the constructive central idea 
of the play. In every good play the issue between good and evil is 
unmistakable, and the certainty of the triumph of right is constantly 
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in the consciousness or sub-consciousness of every one. The person 
who plays the part of the so-called villain is able to do so because he s^es 
how contemptible the character really is. He is constantly contrasting 
the evil with the good and is always conscious of the immutability of 
right. A young fellow who got great pleasure as well as profit from 
the playing of the hypocrite, Pecksniff, in a dramatization of Dickens' 
Martin Chuzzlewit said many times "Oh, how I detest Pecksniff V' Had 
he not detested the man Pecksniff he could not have played the part, 
for he would have lacked a perspective. It is said that "it takes a thief 
to catch a thieF' but to portray a thief artistically on the stage takes an 
honest man who can perceive the abnormality of thieving. It will not 
harm a person to act any part in a wholesome play. 

The voicing of a fear that the having of plays in the school will 
cause many to go on the stage would provoke a laugh if it were not 
for the fact that so many entertain the idea. There is no more danger 
of the dramatic work making everyone take up the professional stage 
than there is that woodwork will encourage all to become carpenters 
or that the training in drawing and painting will make everyone rush 
into the field of art. The serious work of getting ready a worthy per- 
formance destroys in the mind of the actor the sentimental glamour 
of the stage; and the difficulties that have to be surmounted in 
the attempt to portray a character dispel any false notion that he may 
have entertained that he is a born genius. While students love the 
preparation of a play, yet it serves to make them realize that to be- 
come a successful actor means the hardest sort of work. Even a slight 
glimpse into the real significance of dramatic art may serve to satisfy 
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the yearning of many for acting and save them from taking np the the- 
atrical profession only to be disillusioned and bitterly disappointed. 

There may once in a while be a person who should take up acting 
as his life work, and it is of great value that the one talented person 
should be discovered early because the way of art is long. 

It is claimed that artificiality is an evil that results from dramatic 
work. Artificiality results only from poor teaching. We cannot ex- 
pect people who are not specially qualified and trained, to handle 
wisely the dramatic development of young people. We no longer ex- 
pect every teacher to be able to teach all subjects. We have specialists 
to teach drawing, music, domestic science, physical training. Why 
should we not have people who at least have some understanding of 
the value of the dramatic instinct and the method of its development? 
School theatricals and dramatic art are not synonymous. The average 
person knows almost nothing about preparing a class for the presenta- 
tion of a drama. Some very intelligent people watching an early re- 
hearsal of The Melting Pot said, "WJiy is there so little action? Why 
do not the characters do more?'' These people, had they been con- 
ducting the work, would have then and there introduced action and by 
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so doing have helped to make the children artificial. Activity came in 
due time in the educational way as an evolution, as a result of a de- 
mand within the actors for a. fuller expression of a thought perceived, 
an emotion felt. Players must think more before they can do more. 
There is a real danger from having untrained and unskilled people 
directing the dramatic work. It is an avenue of education that can be 
productive of the greatest intellectual, physical, and spiritual good to 
young people if it is in the hands of one who comprehends the sig- 
nificance of the dramatic instinct and know how to develop it. The 
normal schools and the colleges of education should give their graduates 
a better preparation for the teaching of this subject which is at present 
in its infancy. 

A full statement of the way in which the training of the dramatic 
instinct is to be handled in the high school would require a volume in 
itself. I shall be satisfied if I have given some of my readers a better 
appreciation of the great good that can come through the right de- 
velopment of man^s dramatic instinct, and if I have encouraged the 
teachers of literature to give special attention to this valuable branch 
which is bound to be recognized as an integral part of all well-rounded, 
educational development. The regular course in literature needs 
only to be carried to its logical conclusion to give the needed exercise 
of the dramatic instinct, and I hope I have suggested the way in which 
to begin to develop this instinct. The study of literature should be 
dramatic in spirit; there should be a considerable amount of dramatic 
expression which is not necessarily a formal play, but yet serves to 
stimulate imagination, free the agents of expression, and prepare the 
children for formal' play-giving. 

As children grow older, they should look upon the plays presented 
before the whole school as serious pieces of work, demanding a high 
degree of effort, and painstaking and thorough preparation. This 
means there will be few stage presentations in the high school. To 
get the real value out of the production of a play, a great deal of time 
and energy is demanded. If we are to fit children to become efficient 
members of society, we must not put an over-emphasis on any one sub- 
ject. The wise educator should be able to recognize the intrinsic 
value of every study, and be able, through a sane perspective, to give it 
its due place. The educational pendulum often swings widely from 
extreme to extreme, because in our enthusiasm, or in our crystalized 
beliefs we lose our sense of proportion. 
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Not all literature is to be dramatized, nor every drama to be 
staged. The presentation of a play represents a social contribution, 
resulting from much study and preparation. A play done with cos- 
tumes and properties before an audience seems to me to correspond, 
in a measure, to a picture framed for contemplation. No art teacher 
would permit a student to frame a rough sketch that he had made, no 
matter how patiently he had worked. There must be the period of 
apprenticeship. De Maupassant, under the direction of Flaubert, 
turned out manuscript after manuscript that was consigned to the fire. 
I believe that children should realize that a large appreciation of 
truth and a considerable degree of freedom, gained through practice 
in expression, should precede a formal presentation in costume and 
with properties. We must elevate the pupiFs standards of judgment 
and hold him to his best. Therefore, I say few plays, as the children 
grow older, and these plays as carefully worked out as possible. Then 
the children will have that satisfaction and that development of power 
that comes from a thoroughly painstaking and beautiful bit of work. 

I believe that many of our pupils at the Francis Parker School 
are beginning to see that costumes and scenery do not make a play. 
They are beginning to appreciate that it is possible to stand before a 
group of people, and by voice and bearing make a story so real that 
the listener gets a vivid picture. They are beginning to understand 
that their ability to perceive a thought or idea vividly is a necessary 
step which must precede acting. They thoroughly enjoy doing scenes 
from great dramas without scenery or costumes. 

Let us have as much literary study as we can afford time for 
in the high school; let the study be dramatic in' spirit; let us have 
occasional scenes done without costume; let us have readings, recita- 
tions, and story-telling ; let us make use of charades, impersonations, 
pantomimes, and uncostumed plays by one group for another, by one 
grade for another ; but let us have occasionally a really beautiful and 
adequate play or pageant, done in the assembly-room, and so con- 
scientiously and beautifully done that it shall linger in the thought of 
the school as a standard which it is a high privilege to maintain. 

The importance of the occasion should determine the question of 
scenery and costume, just as the importance of the occasion determines 
what clothes a person shall wear. If the play is a grade exercise, we 
need the simplest accompaniment. If it is for a morning exercise, 
comparative simplicity again, not too dressed up. If we are present- 
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ing a play as a celebration of some festival, or as a graduating exercise, 
then we may utilize such properties and costumes as will enhance our 
picture. 

"Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy." 

The purpose of education is to help one to gain a true conscious- 
ness of the real self, and to acquire an understanding of one's relation 
to his fellowmen. To accomplish this end, education must set the 
imagination free from limitations of accidental environment and de- 
velop the whole self, physical, intellectual, esthetic, and spiritual, and 
thus help man to arrive at the real beauty and truth of life, the king- 
dom of heaven within, the consciousness that man is one with the 
beautiful and the true. The full development of the higher self re- 
quires more than physical and intellectual attainment; it must in- 
clude the development of the esthetic and spiritual nature. The fine 
arts play a large part in this development. Dr. John Dewey, in his 
psychology, in a paragraph on the fine arts, writes : "Art is the attempt 
to satisfy the esthetic side of our nature. As the esthetic side of our 
nature is the feeling of the ideal as such, it follows that art can com- 
pletely satisfy admiration only when it completely manifests the ideal. 
And as we have seen that this ideal is the completely developed self, 
we may say that the end of art is to create that in which the human 
soul may find itself perfectly reflected. Or as the essential factor in 
beauty is harmony, harmony with self, we may say that the end of art 
is to produce a perfectly harmonized self. The various fine arts are 
the successive attempts of the mind adequately to express its. own ideal 
nature, or, more correctly stated, adequately to produce that which will 
satisfy its own demands for and love of a perfectly harmonious nature, 
something in which admiration may rest.'' And in another phrase he 
says of drama: "It consummates the range of fine arts, because in 
dramatic form we have the highest ideal of self, personality displaying 
itself in the form of personality. The ideal and the mode of its em- 
bodiment are both personal, and beyond this art cannot go, for in this 
man finds himself expressed." 



